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ILK is the perfect food — the 

gift of Nature bountifully 
given. Every day of our lives we 
all need milk. If the old-fashioned 
milk pitcher were put back on the 
family table as a regular fixture the 
standards of health and energy 
would rise everywhere in the i | 

A river of milk flows from the 
meadows to the homes in the cities 
and towns, carrying billions of gal- 
lons from the cow to the doorstep. 
The drama of mi:x production goes 
on through winter and summer, 
storm and shine. When the vital 
routine is broken, distress looks 
over the horizon. 

In this great work of distribution, 
watch the International Trucks! An 
army of sturdy Internationals works 











Whatever the Load — 
Depend on Internationals 
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AMERICAN | 
DAIRY 
INDUSTRY 


















for the dairy industry, hauling sup- 
plies for the dairy farm, speeding 
the milk to the bottling plants, 
shouldering a liberal iene of the 
daily deliveries of thousands of 
retail city milk routes. This major 
industry has learned through years 
of experience that Subeenatintale 
fill the bill, not only for absolutely 
de -pendable delivery of the perish- 


able product but for economy of 


operation. 
International Trucks have earned 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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The rae shows the 1)4-ton 
4-speed Model A-2, now reduced to 


*615 


136-in. wheelbase chassis f. 0. b. factory (taxes extra). 
Other sizes from 34-ton to 71-ton. International 
Company-owned branches at 188 points, 
and dealers everywhere. 





the confidence of owners and driv- 
ers in every line. Get ac quainted 
with Internationals and let them cut 
your hauling costs. They will do it. 
Visit any a our Company- ownel 
branches or an International Truck 
dealer. Or write us direct and we 
will send full information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, II!. 


(INCORPORATED ) 
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SEPTEMBER 15, 1932 


Two 


LINE 
Editorials 


The skies have brightened. 


America’s mind now is on prosper- 
ity, not panic. 

Bankers, earn credit by granting 
credit. 


The last quarter promises to proie 
the best of all the year. 


Finally bears found it unbearable. 


High Finance doesn't look for new 
lows. 


America’s gold standard has 
proved twenty-four carat. 


Japanese conditions are in jeo- 
pardy. 


Hooverites are beginning to hur- 
rah. 


Buy commodities selling under 


production cost. 


lf hoarders had put their money 
ito securities! 


A prediction: Germany wall pull 


through. 


Skeleton inventories may yield 


skinnier profits than fat ones. 


Bonus agitation is again brewing. 
Bad! 


Debt readjustment, yes; repudia- 
tion, no! 


A prophecy: Next Labor Day will 
be happier. 
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CALL 
N, “BOY!” 
a 


When your bag is picked up by the 
alert, trim-uniformed Statler bellboy, 
you’re in the hands of a carefully- 
selected, well-trained young man. 

The next time you stop at a Statler 
hotel, watch your bellboy* in action. 
Observe his personal interest — his an- 
ticipation of your wants. If you are 
expecting mail, he escorts you to the 
proper clerk. If you have trunk checks, 
he takes you to the porter. For he has 
been ¢aught that such thoughtful pro- 
cedure will save time for you. 

His duties are many and varied. When 
he takes you to your room, he hangs up 
your overcoat — asks if he can care for 
your laundry — offers to open the win- 
dow or regulate the heat. He switches 
on the bathroom light, runs a practiced 
eye over the supply of soap and towels, 
demonstrates the radio loudspeaker. 
And before leaving, he inquires if there’s 
anything more he can do for you. 

And there usually is. You need 
cigarettes or magazines; you want to 
send a telegram or you have some im- 
portant errands to be run. So you turn 
to him for first aid. And you find him 
quick, eager to please, always polite... 
and never tip-greedy. 

We’re proud of our bellboys. Many of 
them have been with us for years. And 
we owe to their cheerfulness and willing- 
ness to please a good share of our reputa- 
tion for service. 


*73% of Statler stockholders are em- 
ployees. 























HOTELS STATLER 


where ‘‘The guest is always right’ 
BUFFALO 


BOs TON 
CLEVELAND 


‘mn NEW YOR 
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$T. LOUIS 


Kk, Hotel Pennsylvania 





What’s in 
the Wind 


IF TEEN years. 
Not so long a period to the 
geologist or to the astronomer 
who forecasts an eclipse centuries be- 
fore it occurs. 

But fifteen years of business— 
that’s something else. And the past 
fifteen years have written a record oi 
amazing change. 

Great names of to-day—Cellophane, 
Chrysler, Duco, Ipana, Old Gold, 
Pontiac—were unknown to the con- 
suming public in 1917. 

The corporate budget—invaluable 
tool of 1932 business—was five years 
below the horizon. 

Trade journals were filled with ar- 
ticles on methods of producing shells, 
rifles, siege guns, tanks. 

And in a one-room office in down- 
town New York five people worked 
around the clock, day after day, to 
turn out a new magazine with a new 
purpose: to inform and to inspire 
its readers, to interpret to them the 
motto that flew from its masthead, 
“With all thy getting, get understand- 
ing.” 

That magazine was Forses. 

November first, the business world 
will see the Fifteenth Anniversary 
Number of Forses—immeasurably 
changed from 1917’s Volume Il, 
Number I, but still having for its aim 
Information, Inspiration, Interpreta- 
tion. 

And it comes at a time in business 
history that is full of possibilities. 
Are reconstruction and recovery, a 
climb to new high points, on their 
way? Where lies the road to future 
profits?) From where will come our 
next crop of leaders? What kind 
of men will they be? 

What: about employee relations? 
Advertising ? Investing? Chain 
stores? Production methods? Re- 
search? Taxation? Social prob- 
lems? New industries? 

From the answers to such ques- 
tions is forged the quality we call 
foresight; from foresight come 
profits. 


On November first, FORBES 
will answer those questions, and 
more. Authoritative articles, 
crammed with facts, will outline 
past changes, present positions, 
future trends. And illustrations 
of 1917’s products, set side-by- 
side with those of to-day, will pic- 
ture dramatically the fifteen-year 
march of business progress. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


ACT and COMMENT 


By THE EDITORS 


COURAGE ESSIMISM was most rampant 
QUICKLY when economic conditions were 
REAPED at their worst. Those who had 
REWARDS gumption enough, courage enough, 


vision enough to look ahead and act 
independently didn’t have long to wait in order to reap 
reward. Between mid-year and the beginning of Septem- 
ber stocks advanced an average of more than 100 per 
cent., bonds fully 50 per cent., wheat almost 25 per cent., 
silk over 85 per cent., gasoline more than 25 per cent., 
and hides are up more than 85 per cent. from their low- 
est price. That prices for all these will relapse to new 
low levels ‘this year is most improbable. The prospect, 
rather, is that those who refused to be stampeded into 
hysteria when unprecedentedly low prices ruled will have 
no occasion for regrets. Many commodities are still be- 
low production cost; a condition that cannot possibly 
prove permanent. Admittedly, most stocks and second- 
grade bonds rebounded sensationally rapidly; but they 
should never have touched the absurdly low quotations 
registered when defeatism and despair reigned. 
Regardless of temporary fluctuations, the time will in- 
evitably come when quotations now current will be looked 
back upon as inexplicably low. 


Only despair is defeat. 


The real leader gets and stays ahead. 


HOOVER’S O NE day when President Hoover 
DEFEAT was gently chided. for appoint- 
FAR FROM ing such an endless variety of fact- 
CERTAIN finding Commissions, he replied that 


there might be quicker methods of 
tackling complicated problems, but that he didn’t know 
of any sounder approach. He indicated that he would 
rather be safe than swift. 

The President was bitterly criticised, not wholly with- 
out provocation, for neglecting too long to institute re- 
constructive economic measures. Having admittedly 
gone off half-cocked very early in the depression, he doubt- 
less wanted to make doubly sure of his ground before 
again taking aggressive steps. During recent months no- 
body could accuse him of having let grass grow under 
his feet. Encouraged by such associates as Governor Eu- 
gene Meyer of the Federal Reserve Board, Secretary 
Mills, Henry M. Robinson, of Los Angeles, and others, 
he has vigorously attacked the depression on many fronts 
—banking, agricultural, railway, real estate, industrial. 





Only three months ago President Hoover’s defeat in 
November was widely accepted as a foregone conclusion. 
But not to-day. If rehabilitation, if revival, if credit, if 
prices, if employment should make further substantial 
progress throughout September and October, it would be 
rash to assume that the present Administration will be 
cast out of power. 

This prophecy might be ventured: As prosperity goes, 
so will the election. The Democrats cannot afford to 
take victory for granted. 


Some men always strike the nail on the—thumb. 


If you want to soar, avoid being sore 


YOUNG JOHN D. OHN D. ROCKILFELLER 
ROCKEFELLER’S JR., probably is the richest 
LIFE ISN’T SO man in the world to-day. Yet, few 
VERY ENVIABLE need envy him his mode of living. 

I know no man who takes his re- 
sponsibilities with profounder seriousness. It is rare for 
him to smile; I question whether he laughs uproariously 
once a twelve-months. Not satisfied to do a normal day’s 
toil, he habitually carries work home and commonly 
slaves all evening. Devoutly religious, he is constantly 
haunted by dread that he may not live up to the very 
maximum of the opportunities and obligations attaching 
to the vast wealth at his disposal. He prays daily for 
guidance to render the greatest possible service to the 
human race. More of his time is devoted to problems 
connected with giving money than to problems connected 
with making money. 

Young Rockefeller—he is not so very young, fifty- 
eight—has for years imposed such a strain upon his 
strength that his health became impaired some time ago 
and he has not yet been able to regain ideal robustness. 
His most intimate advisers long have cautioned him 
against applying himself so unremittingly to details; but 
he is so infinitely conscientious that he has not been able 
to conquer the wearing habit. Now that his older sons 
are following in his footsteps, he may be induced to heed 
the example of his father who, at a relatively early age, 
cut loose from all routine duties and became, as he de- 
scribed it to me, “a loafer’—but a very wide-awake 
loafer. 


Happiness grows with giving. 
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FIVE- HE five-day week is spreading. 
DAY More large companies are at 
WEEK present operating five days than 
SPREADS six days. Wages in most instances 

have been reduced correspondingly. 
The principle of spreading work among all regular em- 
ployees has been widely adopted. This limits the num- 
ber of workers thrown completely idle. As industry and 
employment revive, the prospect is that many companies 
will increase their forces in preference to increasing the 
work-week beyond five days. That it will take some con- 
siderable time to re-absorb ten or eleven million unem- 
ployed goes without saying. It is socially more desirable 
that all employable workers be given 


“BUT, LADY, YOU COULD REDUCE, COULDN'T YA!” 





FORBES for 


WAS RISE N and out of Wall Street such 
IN STOCKS comments have been common: 
POLITICALLY “The rise in stocks was engineered 
ENGINEERED? purely for political purposes”; 


“The market is artificial—nothing 
but politics”; “Politics, not the public, are solely respon- 
sible for the boom’; “There’s no real basis for the re- 
bound except politics.” I cannot subscribe to such theo- 
rizing. I know no individuals, no group of financiers 
or industrialists, who would put politics ahead of their 
pocket on one-tenth the scale represented by the stock 
and bond markets’ activities. Unless profits were visioned 
as a possibility, political motives would not have been 
potent enough to inspire enormous 





five days a week than that a smaller 
number be given five-and-a-half or J-———___ 
six days’ work weekly. ak aad 

While it is not easy under existing opiate 
conditions to contemplate the time 
when there will be more jobs than 
workers, that time unquestionably will 
come. Before then the five-day week 
may become so general and so accept- 
able to management and men alike 
that overtime will be substituted for a 
return to a six-day week. The im- 
mediate objective should be to furnish 
at least part time work for all. Final 
decision concerning the permanency 
of the five-day week can wait. 

The period of waiting may prove 
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purchases. Doubtless many Republi- 
cans were not oblivious to the in- 
fluence security prices would exercise 
on voters; and some of them may 
have become a little more daring be- 
cause of their political leanings. 
But in Wall Street—as elsewhere— 
the pocket nerve is the most sensitive. 
Had purchases of bonds and stocks 
been made only by people motivated 
merely by politics, stocks could never 
have rebounded more than one hun- 
dred per cent. and bonds more than 
fifty per cent. during July and 
August. As a matter of fact, almost 
every published list of corporation 
stockholders reveals that there has 











astonishingly short. 


WHELAN’S HE collapse of the United 
STRUCTURE Cigar Stores Company embod- 
TOPPLES: ies a lesson for ambitious business 
A LESSON men. Its architect was George J. 

Whelan. While he was content to 
apply himself to building up his retail tobacco chain, he 
prospered. He demonstrated that he had real mercantile 
ability. He promised to go far. But success warped his 
judgment. 

Instead of concentrating upon his well-conceived mer- 
chandising plan and being satisfied to acquire wealth in 
a normal way, he became obsessed by get-rich-quick no- 
tions. He became enamored of speculation. Worse 
still, he created a bewildering series of companies-within- 
companies, exchanged and inter-changed and juggled 
other stocks, attracted notoriety as a large-scale stock 
gambler, became identified in the public’s mind with vari- 
ous pools to manipulate stocks, incurred distrust—and, 
finally, suffered collapse and oblivion. The financial con- 
dition of some of his projects incited criticism. Now the 
central pillar of his many-sided structure, which he lost, 
has tottered into bankruptcy. This writer roundly con- 
demned Whelan’s tactics while he was still flourishing. 
It wasn’t hard to foresee that he was on the wrong track 
notwithstanding the millions he was scooping in. 
Honesty is the only policy that lasts. 


From Cleveland Plain Dealer 


been an unusual increase in small 
holders. Apart entirely from politics, 
there was far more reason for security prices rebounding 
from their mid-year level than for plunging to still more 
sub-normal depths. 


WILL OTTAWA HE very capable head of Gen- 
PACT PROVE eral Motors export business, 
ADVANTAGEOUS James D. Mooney, interprets the Ot- 
TO AMERICA? tawa agreements as beneficial to the 
United States. He reasons thus: 

“T consider the courageous move on the part of the 
British nations for a freer interchange of goods among 
themselves within the Empire, through the medium of 
the reciprocal, bargaining tariff agreements arrived at, 
to be a constructive and advantageous thing. It will be 
advantageous even to us in America, despite the initial 
diversion of business away from our hands, because any 
step that tends to quicken trade within large economic 
areas confers its benefits ultimately upon the whole world. 
By lowering their tariffs on a broad-minded give-and-take 
basis within the Empire, the British have shown vision 
and economic common sense, and they will profit accord- 
ingly as a nation and as individuals.” 

If the impending international economic conference in 
London results in world-wide tariff reductions and reci- 
procity, every nation, including our own, is likely to be 
helped. 
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is YOUR 
PENSION PLAN 


VENTS beyond managerial 
control have gravely affected 
TO-DAY ON A numbers of corporation pension 
SOUND BASIS? plans. Normal profits have been 

iiupossible. Many valuable and 
valued employees who were regarded as permanently on 
the payroll have had to be dropped. Thus has the pension 
burden sometimes become unbearable; thus have many 
workers lost what they had counted upon as a depend- 
able safeguard for their old age. Even in less abnormal 
times some organizations maintaining pension systems 
discovered that the obligations were gradually mounting 
beyond their capacity to pay without jeopardizing solvency. 
The whole subject is of intense interest and of vital im- 
portance. The human relationship in industry transcends 
all other considerations—or should. 

It is axiomatic that we should do that which we can 
do best. Industrial and other corporations were not or- 
ganized to conduct insurance, to formulate and adimin- 
istrate pensions. Commonsense suggests that insurance— 
and old age pensions and annuities are essentially a form 
of insurance—can be handled best by insurance com- 
panies, companies organized to handle this specialized 
type of business. Feeling very strongly the need for do- 
ing everything possible to avoid shattering the just expec- 
tations of employees working under a company pension 
plan, and knowing that all has not been well, the writer 
asked an experienced insurance executive for informa- 
tion covering the problem. He states: 


Too many old age pension plans were carelessly adopted under 
a sort of legalistic anaesthesia contained in a clause giving broad 
powers to revise or abrogate the plan. Particularly on the rail- 
roads has this led to the announcements of plans which, to the 
employee, meant some more or less definite promise of old age 
security in pension form, but to the employer it has been con- 
strued to mean something less than this and in extreme instances 
to mean that the employer was free of financial obligation except 
as the employee working under such promises actually achieved 
pension age while the plan continued in effect. 

But imperfect plans are better than no plan at all. The large 
majority of employees are not working under any form of old 
age pension plan. Not nearly so much has been soundly accom- 
lished in that direction over the past twenty vears as in other 
directions of. protecting the employee and his family against the 
termination of the pay envelope, such as in Group Life Insurance 
plans and in Group Accident and Health plans. All these plans 
take on aspects of the dismissal wage. which is coming now into 
broad discussion. 

Narrowly viewed, a dismissal wage is a benefit to alleviate the 
hardship of sudden and presumably temporary discontinuance from 
the payroll. Group Life Insurance is permanent discontinuance 
from the payroll. Group Accident and Health Insurance is tem- 
porary indemnity for presumably temporary disappearance from 
the payroll through disability, and if vou take into view what is 
desired to be accomplished under the more or less misleading 
designation of unemployment insurance. you have again a dis- 
missal wage for unemployment presumably temporary. 

Of this dismissal wage family is old age pensioning. Here un- 
employment is presumably permanent. Humane treatment, not- 
ably with reference to superannuation, can be urged on the basis 
of sound business practice. It is good business alike for the em- 
plover and employee to be able to effect old age retirement at the 
right time. 

One of the greatest gains in the present era of depression has 
heen the improvement in management. A management taking 
heed of its promises under faulty pension plans will immediately 
conclude that if these plans are not possible of continuance. some 
more modest plan should be substituted and at a cost which will 
he divided upon bearable terms between emplover and emplovee. 
Employers tackling this problem of management are finding it 
advisable to reduce their pension promises to more modest terms 
under pension contracts which compel performance, and then 
to divide this reduced obligation between employer and employee 
to the further reduction of the employer’s cost. 

Paradoxically, the employees cheerfully accent the reduced 
Pension in its improved form, contribute to it. appreciate its con- 
tractual character, and for the first time feel an assurance of old 
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age security. This feeling increases serenity of mind and contin- 
uity of service. Thus a sound pension plan is calculated to express 
itself finally in more production and pay its own way, especially 
in stopping the loss and even the inhumanity of continuing men 
on the job whose services, due to the attrition of the years, are 
inadequate to the demand of the work. 

It is pleasant to note in some recent American plans, notably 
that of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, the Gilmore 
Oil Company and the Standard Oil Company of Nebraska, the 
terminating employee may, after a certain number of years, have 
a vested interest in part of the pension paid for by the employer. 
The trend of modern pension plans is to secure the employee in the 
return of his own contributions, usually with savings bank interest 
rate, but to encourage him to leave his contributions to achieve 
an old age benefit. This later of course can be done to best ad- 
vantage when the benefits are insured, it being a simple matter 
for the employee to let his contributions stand with the insur- 
ance company and, irrespective of a vested interest in the em- 
ployer’s part of the contribution, to have segments of old age 
security representative of his own contributions running concur- 
rently with similar segments of service. 

At present I think we should give encouragement to every form 
of added security to retirement plans for employees without call- 
ing at the moment for each concern willing to take a modest step 
to go the whole length required. For that reason I think it would 
be narrow to advocate insured plans to the exclusion of other 
forms of self-funded or trusteed plans which are adequately 
secured. 

Personally, and no doubt with a sort of congenital prejudice, I 
think the insurance companies have the ideal set-up for con- 
tinuity of responsible trusteeship in the control of the funds and 
in providing contractual responsibility to the individuals contribut- 
ing the funds. 


These observations, temperate in tone and statement, 
should be pondered by every thoughtful, responsible, 
forward-looking executive and employer. 


To executives: Avoid becoming “No’’-minded. 


Columbus didn’t stop sailing ahead when all seemed 
lost. 


HE GOT IDING in a beautiful, rustic 


A LOT part of New York State, I 
OUT OF passed several large groups of joy- 
HIS LIFE ously happy children. Presently, on 


hill-tops, a series of extensive camp 
buildings came into view. Inquiry revealed that the donor 
of this vast vacation resort and the host to all the young 
guests was August Heckscher. 

Here is one business man who has been wise enough 
to lead a truly rich life. Migrating from Germany to 
this country when a youth, he applied himself to work 
and self-education with extraordinary industriousness. 
By and by he developed unusual business sagacity. He 
earned wealth. But, instead of becoming a slave to 
money and money-making, he elected to derive joy from 
utilizing unselfishly a generous part of his income. For 
nearly half-a-century—he is now in his 85th year—he 
has simultaneously carried on very actively large-scale 
enterprise and large-scale giving. Poor children have es- 
pecially inspired his care and generosity. 

Many rich men and women worry about a balanced 
diet. Isn’t a balanced life, such as exemplified by the 
venerable August Heckscher, too often neglected? 
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Precede operation with ‘ 













































Keystone-Underwood 


FE. are exhorted on every side 

these days to give. This is 

an intimate, revealing story 
of the son of the man who, thanks to 
his father, is the world’s greatest 
giver. 

The man who heads the largest 
business enterprise in the world 
never takes work home with him at 
night; the man who is following in 
the footsteps of a father who has 
given away more money thau any 
other human being, after working all 
day, takes work home with him every 
night. He laughs less often than the 
average workman. He very rarely 
relaxes. He has no real hobby—out- 
side of trying to do good. He only 
plays at play. His habits are more 
abstemious than yours or mine—he 
eats simple fare, dresses modestly, 
neither drinks nor smokes. 

Profoundly religious in a modern, 
liberal way, in his philanthropies he 


Bb. C. Forbes Interprets 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


e Humanist 


knows neither creed nor color— 
blacks, yellows, whites, all share his 
millions. Profoundly patriotic, his 
benefactions are as often internation- 
al as national. Avoiding extrava- 
gance himself, he has succeeded in in- 
culcating unostentatious habits in his 
children, a not-easy feat in these 
modern times. He has devoted prob- 
ably more time to bettering the con- 
ditions of working men than to 
money-making. He is as much at 
home talking with a miner as with a 
multi-millionaire. 

“T go home tired every night— 
and then do a lot more work at home. 
My daily regret is that there are not 
sixteen working hours in every day. 
I did not seek to be the recipient of 
great wealth with the staggering re- 
sponsibilities inevitably coupled with 
its marvelous opportunities. But 
great wealth of itself does not give 
the greatest happiness.” 

These sentences give you some in- 
sight into the life and character of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Rockefeller Institute, in New York City, 
one of many medical and educational 
projects supported by Mr. Rockefeller 
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Many years ago Mr. Rockefeller, 
Sr., now 93, began turning over to 
his only son active supervision of 
philanthropic activities; later he 
transferred nearly all his fortune to 
John, whom the father found more 
profoundly interested in money-giv- 
ing than in money-making, embody- 
ing the biblical principle: “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

I would estimate the total Rocke- 
feller benefactions at over half a bil- 
lion dollars. If to this principal sum 
is added the annual disbursements 
made from income by the various 
foundations I feel the sum might ap- 
proximate a full thousand million 
dollars. 


ARLY in his career young 
Rockefeller became a director in 
the Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
then the only Standard Oil company. 
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Perhaps his father then had hopes 
that his successor would apply him- 
self to becoming primarily a business 
giant—although, strangely, the son's 
future and what path he would fol- 
low were never discussed. Nature, 
so to speak, was allowed to take its 
course. If .the greatest pioneer in- 
dustrialist America ever produced 
was at any time disappointed over the 
preference his son developed for 
helping mankind rather than merely 
accumulating more money, he came 
to rejoice infinitely over the choice. 
Said the elder Rockefeller to me 
fifteen years ago, as he was unload- 
ing more and more responsibilities 
upon his heir: “I count it one of 
God’s greatest blessings to me that he 
has given me a son who is interested 
in the worthwhile things of life.” 
Had the younger Rockefeller not 
found himself confronted with the 
gigantic task of utilizing a vast 
amount of money for the good of 
humanity, he probably would have 
become a preacher. One of his 
poignant regrets is that none of his 
own five sons has entered the min- 


istry. 
From his childhood, John D. Jr., 
has been extraordinarily serious- 


minded—this notwithstanding that 
his father has always indulged a 
sense of humor, enjoyed jokes and 
joking, and maintained a buoyant and 
light-heartedness no matter how 
burdensome his business responsibili- 
ties. When I remarked that he did 
not seem to smile as often or enjoy 
life as much as his father, Junior 
replied: “I have sometimes said to 
Father, ‘Father, you are young 
enough to be my son and I am old 
enough to be your father.’ ” 

And that’s exactly how the two 
men have impressed me. 


S is not creditable to America, in 

view of the popular notion about 
the worthlessness of rich men’s sons, 
that the two richest men in American 
history, John D. Rockefeller and 
Henry Ford, each has raised an only 
son of exemplary character and in- 
dustrious habits? Both Rockefeller 
and Ford have told me, humbly and 
gratefully rather than boastfully, “My 
son has never caused either his 
—e" or me one day’s worry in his 
i ig 

Edsel Ford, president of the Ford 
Motor Company, knows every nut 
and bolt in the Ford product. The 
younger Rockefeller isn’t a director 
in a single business corporation, but 
he knows every activity and plan and 
proposal of every one of the Rocke- 
feller Foundations and Funds, and, 
in addition, is constantly conceiving 
and carrying out benefactions of his 
own. Thus do the two wealthiest 
heirs in the land exemplify the two 





most notable char- 
acteristics of Amer- 
ica: her genius for 
industry on an un- 
precedented scale and 
the incomparable 
philanthropy of her 
wealthy citizens. 


Talking, one day 
with one of John D. 
Jr.’s most intimate 
friends, who has 
been very closely as- 
sociated with him for 
many years, but who, 
unlike Mr. Rocke- 
feller, relishes the 
lighter things of life, 
I asked him to give 
me “background,” an 
analytical character 
sketch of John, as he 
called him. 


“Let me first,” he 
replied witha twinkle, 
“tell you his faults.” 

“Do!” I immed- 
iately urged, “be- 
cause I haven’t been 
able to observe or 
discover any, and it 
would make me feel 
better to know that 
he has a few, like the 
rest of us.” 

“He is too con- 
scientious, He 
doesn’t play enough. 
He really doesn’t 
know how to play. 
His Father and I got 
after him to play 
golf. Although he didn’t want to, he 
finally consented to buy clubs and a 
golf suit. He went out every morn- 
ing to get lessons from a professional. 
But, after struggling four or five 
weeks to get the right grip, the right 
stance, the right swing and other 
technicalities, he declared, ‘I just 
can’t stand it, it bores me so,’ and he 
quit. 

“Where other fellows carry a flask, 
he carries a foot-rule and goes 
around measuring things, for he does 
a great deal of building. He goes 
in far too much for detail. He 
doubtless would call it thoroughness, 
but I would call it unnecessary fool- 
ishness. He could and should leave 
details to others. But he fears that 
it might be indifferently done. 


‘¢f IKE his Father, he has a pas- 

sion for road-building and 
other construction. He gets as much 
fun out of blueprints as some of us 
get out of a good novel or a hair- 
raising detective story. He has the 
very bad habit of taking piles of 
paper home with him every night and 
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Rockefeller Center, now in course of construction, is 
tangible evidence of Mr. Rockefeller’s faith in the future. 
Located in the heart of New York City, this $125,000,000 
music and business development is giving employment 
to many thousands of workers throughout the ceuntry 


poring over them. He seems to find 
relaxation in such work. 

“He is too dignified, in the sense 
that, except on rare occasions, such 
as on a picnic with a few intimates, 
he doesn’t relax and unbend. I could 
not, for example, picture one of his 
boys slapping him on the back and 
saying, ‘Come on, Dad, let’s have a 
game of leap-frog.’ When he does 
permit himself to put away his seri- 
ousness, he is full of fun and can 
make your sides split laughing over 
boyish pranks and sallies. 

“He doesn’t have time to read 
much aside from reports and material 
relating to the various enterprises he 
has in mind, although he is fond of 
books and reading. 

“He loves to dance. He is an ex- 
pert skater. He sings a little. He 
is fonder of the theatre than music, 
although he does attend Philharmonic 
concerts. 

“He carries modesty so ridiculous- 
ly far that it amounts to a fault. For 
example, when he was awarded a 
social science gold medal it not only 
took a lot of persuasion to induce 
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him to accept it, but when the time 
approached for its presentation he 
was determined to back out. When 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York recently invited 
him, along with several other public- 
spirited citizens to attend its annual 
banquet to receive a ‘citation’ for 
meritorious service, he again balked 
and was prevailed upon to show up 
only on the condition that the ‘cita- 
tion’ poke a little fun at him rather 
than pile on praise. He positively 
hates to be praised. 

“His attitude is, ‘I didn’t make the 
money; it was my father. In spend- 
ing the money I seek the advice of 
people trained in the field. I simply 
hold it in trust and am responsble for 
its wise use.’ 


66 IS humility about his own tal- 
ents is painful. In confer- 
ence he is always quiet. Often he 


shrinks from being adequately as- 
sertive. He is the most courteous 
man I have ever known in my life. 
He never gets ruffled at people 
working with him or under him. 

“On the other hand, his courage 
is phenomenal. He is afraid of 
nothing and nobody. Like his 
Father, once he makes up his mind 
that a certain course is right, nothing 
in creation can daunt or stop him. 
I’d rather have him behind me in a 
fight than any other man I know. 
His insistence that Colonel Stewart 
must quit Standard Oil of Indiana is 
a sample of his refusal to flinch, no 
matter how distasteful the task, once 
he is convinced of what his duty is. 

“In the matter of business ethics 
he is most punctilious. He wanted to 
buy two strips of land. One owner 
wanted to sell—in fact he had to sell. 
But the other refused to sell. As he 
happened to be a warm friend of the 
other, he was induced to sell when 
the agent told him that Mr. Rocke- 
feller would buy only on condition 
that he could get both strips. ‘T’ll 
have to sell to help my friend out,’ he 
finally told the agent. When Mr. 
Rockefeller heard what the agent had 
done, he was acutely upset. He reas- 
oned that duress had been applied, 
and his sense of fairness moved him 
to repudiate the whole thing. 


66 HERE is one phase of Mr. 

Rockefeller that the public 
hasn’t been permitted to learn very 
much about. In an extremely quiet 
way he, more than any other indi- 
vidual, has been responsible for a tre- 
mendous transformation in the work- 
ing conditions at plants he has been 
interested in as a minority stock- 
holder. He opposed the twelve-hour 
day, the seven-day week and other 
conditions he has regarded as not 





being humane. He always has had 
more advanced ideas on such subjects 
than most employers and corpora- 
tions. 

“This attitude doubtless springs 
from his religious principles and his 
highly developed sense of justice and 
fair play. He is sincerely and pro- 
foundly devout. When he conducted 
a Men’s Bible Class, he was amazed 
at the newspaper attention attracted, 
for he was doing what was to him 
the most natural thing in the world, 
exactly the sort of thing both his 
Father and Mother had done before 
him. 

“This phase of his character is re- 
flected by personal gifts he has made 
—such as his support of the new 
Riverside Church in New York (in 
which he knows every stone), his 
gift of a million to the Yale Divinity 
School, two and a half millions or 
more for the reconstruction and re- 
conditioning of Rheims Cathedral, 
Versailles, Fontainebleau, etc., two 
millions to the Palestine Museum of 
Archaeology at Jerusalem, several 
million to the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, a inillion and a 
quarter to the Colgate Rochester 
Seminary, half a million for the Near 
East College Association and another 
half million for the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. 


66 IS love of parks and trees 


is reflected by recent gifts 
of two million to the Save-the-Red- 
wood League (forest preservation), 
more than a million and a half for 
timberland for the Yosemite National 
Park, half a million to the New York 
Botanical Gardens, a million for the 
New York Zoological Society and 
other millions to other national parks. 

“It was Junior who founded the 
International Education Board with a 
gift of twenty-one million dollars. 
Not so long ago he contributed a 
million and a half to the Imperial 
University Library at Tokyo, two 
millions for the League of Nations 
Library, seven hundred thousand to 
the Library of Congress, and I don’t 
know how many millions he is put- 
ting into International Student 
Houses here and abroad.” 

The Chamber of Commerce “cita- 
tion” read, in part: 

“Not content with things as they 
are, he seeks to improve industrial 
relations and to deepen the sense of 
social responsibility in corporation 
management, standing firmly for a 
high standard of integrity among 
leaders of business. He takes an 
active part in the various philan- 
thropic boards established by his 
Father, is chairman of the trustees 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Institute for 
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Medical Research, and a trustee ot 
the General Education Board. Hei 
a generous contributor to Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish causes alike. 

“His interest in his own city has 
been shown in many ways. He has 
built model apartments for people of 
moderate means on the upper East 
Side, and in this he has combined 
housing with thrift, helping to ad- 
vance the theory of sanitary hous- 
ing on sound business principles. 
Through his architects he has striven 
to get the maximum amount of build- 
ing on the least possible land area, 
but always with the view of securing 
the maximum amount of light and 
air. He has played an important 
part in developing the East River 
property above Fifty-ninth Street as 
one of the world’s largest medical 
centers. He has purchased and is im- 
proving the notable Billings proper- 
ty overlooking the Hudson, which 
will be added to the public park area 
of the city. 


“Actuated by a desire to make a 
notable addition to the city’s re- 
sources, he is developing an impor- 
tant section of the upper Fifth Ave- 
nue region, to give New York an art 
and music center which, when com- 
pleted, will take its place with similar 
centers in the great capitals of the 
world. 

“Enjoying country life, taking 
pleasure in laying out roads, playing 
games with his children, disappoint- 
ing his Father by not taking to golf, 
fond of driving a pair of horses or 
riding a good mount, he is reason- 
ably human and has become so tired 
of being called ‘too damn modest’ 
by a profane relative that he wel- 
comes this opportunity as a refuta- 
tion of the charge.” 


HE art, music and business de- 

velopment referred to is to be 
known as Rockefeller Center. It 
will cover practically all of three 
blocks in the heart of the Nation’s 
metropolis and will include a gigantic 
central building of seventy stories 
containing approximately twenty- 
seven radio studios designed so as to 
permit the construction of at least 
sixteen more with a view to practical 
television, two large theatres wired 
for the broadcasting of sound and 
possibly sight, office buildings, shops 
and other businesses. Negotiations 
are being carried on for the inclusion 
of an opera and music center. The 
cost is estimated to approach $125,- 
000,000, aside from the value of the 


land utilized. 


This is the first of a series of 
three articles about John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. The second arti- 
cle will appear in the next issue. 
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10 Pertinent POINTERS About 






Your New TAXES 


By WALTER A. STAUB, C.P.A. 


4 


1. Many taxpayers will be sur- 
prised to learn that although they 
have actually lost money during 
the year they may nevertheless 
be required (by the 1932 Revenue 
Act) to pay substantial income 
taxes. 


Since the stock market crash of 
1929 many taxpayers have incurred 
losses on the sale of securities suff- 
cient to eliminate their entire income 
from their business or profession, 
and Congress realized that the reve- 
nues from the income tax were ac- 
cordingly seriously affected. 

The new law provides that gen- 
erally taxpayers can not deduct 
security losses from other income 
but can apply such losses only against 
gains from the sale of securities. 

That is, if a taxpayer has an in- 
come of $20,000 from salary or busi- 
ness, and loses $50,000 as the net 
result of stock market transactions, 
he must pay a tax on the $20,000 
and receives no tax benefit that year 
from the $50,000 loss. 

However, security losses equal to 
the net income on which taxes are 
paid may be carried forward to apply 
against security gains in the subse- 
quent year. In the above example 
$20,000 of the security losses could 
be carried forward to apply against 
security gains (if any) in the follow- 
ing year. 


2. Taxpayers should give careful 
consideration to the time-limit on 
deductiens before selling securi- 
ties. 


The new provisions described above 
do not apply if the securities sold at 
a loss have been held for two years. 
This exception was, apparently due 
to the desire of Congress to treat in- 
vestment losses more leniently than 
speculative losses, though the law’s 
primary basis of distinguishing be- 
tween speculations and investments— 
the period of ownership—is a poor 


test for this purpose. By this meas-, 


ure many bad speculations result in 
investment losses and many good in- 
vestments yield speculative profits. 
Where a number of certificates of 
one security are held, the selection of 
the certificate to be delivered upon 
sale of part of the stock may serious- 
ly affect the tax liability, depending 
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on whether the particular certificate 
delivered has been held more or less 
than two years. 

The new security provisions also 
result in a paradoxical situation. If 
a security becomes entirely worth- 
less the loss is not subject to the 
restrictions referred to. If it is sold 
for a small amount, or if a small 
amount is received in liquidation, it 
is subject to the restrictions. From 
a tax standpoint, some taxpayers will 
be better off if they lose their entire 
investment than if they recover part 
of it. 

The question has been raised 
whether the limitation upon the de- 
duction of security losses is not so 
arbitrary as to render the provision 
unconstitutional and this question 
will undoubtedly be litigated. As long 
as it remains in the law, however, 
taxpayers should give careful con- 
sideration to the time-limit on deduc- 
tions before selling securities. 


3. Many organizations which do 
business through subsidiary. cor- 
porations may avoid an additional 
tax by so arranging their busi- 
nesses as to eliminate the neces- 
sity for consolidated returns. 


The new law contains a number of 
other provisions to increase the in- 
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come tax yield. Business losses can 
now be carried forward only one 
year instead of two years. Certain 
dividends paid by mining and oil 
companies which were formerly tax- 
free are made taxable. Several loop- 
holes in the old law through which 
taxes could be legally avoided have 
been stopped up. 

Organizations doing business 
through subsidiary corporations are 
required to pay an additional tax of 
34 of 1 per cent. for the privilege 
of filing a consolidated return of all 
the corporations in the group. This 
provision has been the object of much 
just criticism. There is no logical 
reason why a_ business operating 
through subsidiary corporations 
should pay any higher rate of in- 
come taxes than a business operating 
through unincorporated branches. 


4. If competitive conditions per- 
mit the manufacturer to pass the 
new manufacturers’ excise tax on 
to dealers and to the public he 
will very properly do so; other- 
wise he will be compelled by eco- 
nomic forces to absorb it. 


When the 1932 Revenue Act was 
under consideration the House Ways 
and Means Committee recommended 
a general manufacturers’ excise tax 
to be levied on all sales by manu- 
facturers and producers at a flat rate. 
The House rejected the Committee’s 
proposal and Congress eventually 
adopted as a substitute a series of 
excise taxes, at varying rates, upon 
specific commodities or _ services, 
ranging from candy and chewing 
gum to automobiles and gasoline. 


In order to avoid duplication of 
the tax, these levies were made ap- 
plicable only to sales by the manu- 
facturer, producer or importer and, 
with the exception of tires, inner 
tubes and furs, any taxable articles 
were made tax-free if sold for fur- 
ther manufacture or production of 
another taxable article. 


Though the taxes are levied against 
and must be paid by the manufac- 
turer, producer or importer, it is 
natural that controversies should 


arise within the industries affected 
as to whether each tax should be ab- 
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sorbed by the manufacturer or should 
be passed on to the dealer. Dealers 
have also urged that even if the tax 
is to be passed on, it should be made 
a part of the selling price and not be 
billed as a separate item and that the 
usual discounts should be allowed 
and should be based upon the total 
price including tax. 

Obviously, the government has no 
interest in these controversies, but is 
interested only in collecting the tax 
from the manufacturer. As for the 
relations between the manufacturer 
and the dealer, in the last analysis 
the price which the manufacturer can 
secure for his product is determined 
by the law of supply and demand, 
and whether he can recover the tax 
from the dealer is really no different 
problem from whether he can re- 
cover any other increased expense 
from the dealer. 


5. If a dealer increases prices on 
merchandise which he had on 
hand at June 21, 1932, the effect- 
ive date of the excise taxes, and 
which is, therefore, not subject to 
tax, it is a criminal offense to 
represent that the increase in 
price is due to a tax paid on the 
merchandise. 

It is a criminal offense to make 
any false representation regarding 
the portion of the price of an article 
which represents tax. 

The excise taxes must be paid by 
retailers if the retailer imports or 
manufactures the taxable articles. 


6. The excise taxes are causing 
manufacturers and dealers to 
modify procedure, processes, la- 
bels, etc., for the purpose of min- 
imizing the taxes. These taxes 
may even be _ responsible for 
changes in style. 


Since the excise taxes were enacted 
the Treasury has been flooded with 
inquiries regarding the interpreta- 
tion of the law and many manufac- 
turers have been in a quandary re- 
garding some of the provisions. It 
will doubtless require years of litiga- 
tion to settle all of the disputed 
points. For example, where is one to 
draw the line between a preparation 
for toilet use and for medicinal use? 
The former is taxable and the latter 
is not. Is rubbing alcohol for toilet 
or medicinal use? It should be re- 
called that a decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court was required to 
establish that sweet chocolate was 
candy and not food and that a Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals had in the 
meantime held to the contrary. 

The law taxes storage batteries 
suitable for use in automobiles. If 
such batteries are manufactured ex- 
pressly for use by railroads, are they 
taxable because they could have been 
used in automobiles? If a dealer 
buys merchandise in bulk from a 
manufacturer and packs it in his own 
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packages, which party is to be con- 
sidered the manufacturer who must 
pay the tax? If a druggist squeezes 
an orange for a customer, adds water 
and serves it, is he taxable as a soft 
drink manufacturer? These are but 
a few of the perplexing questions 
which have already arisen. 

The taxes may even be responsible 
for style changes. For example, there 
is a ten per cent. tax on coats with 
fur collars if the “fur is the com- 
ponent material of chief value.” The 
tax is imposed upon the price of the 
entire coat and not merely the fur 
collar. To avoid the tax on the coat 
itself, manufacturers are speaking of 
producing a detachable fur cape 
which will be sold as a separate gar- 
ment and consequently only the fur 
will be subject to the tax. 


7. Under certain circumstances, — 
the tax need not be paid on pay- 
roll, dividend, and other checks. 

A tax on bank checks has been 
imposed for the first time since the 
Spanish-American War. The tax is 
two cents on each check drawn upon 
any bank. The tax during the Span- 
ish-American War was a stamp tax, 
whereas the present tax is charged 
against the depositor’s account by the 
bank and is then paid to the govern- 
ment by the bank monthly. Each 
bank statement will, therefore, show 
a charge against the depositor’s ac- 
count of two cents for each check 
paid by the bank in the preceding 
month. 

In some businesses, because of the 
great volume of checks used, the tax 
would amount to a very large sum 
in the course of a year. During the 
Congressional debates reference was 
made to the tremendous number of 
checks issued by creameries, farm co- 
operatives, etc., in small amounts, on 
which the tax would be almost pro- 
hibitive. Some members of Congress 
indicated that such checks would not 
be taxable because they are usually 
drawn upon the company itself or 
its treasurer, rather than upon a 
bank. The Treasury has now ruled 
that under certain circumstances 
checks so drawn are not taxable, even 
though payable at or through a bank, 
and many corporations are taking 
advantage of this plan in connection 
with payroll, dividend and other 
checks. Many banks are adopting a 
form of cash receipt to avoid the tax 
on counterchecks. 


8. The manufacturers’ excise 
taxes are deductible from income 
only in the income tax returns of 
the manufacturers and not by the 
consumers even though the taxes 
are passed on and are eventually 
borne by the consumers. 


The consumers can deduct the tax 
on electricity, telegraph and telephone 
messages, admissions, safe deposit 


box rentals, use of boats and bank 
checks. 


9. In order to minimize transfer 
taxes, many corporations are 
changing their capital stock from 
no par value to par value. 


Every investor or speculator in 
stocks or bonds will be affected by 
the increased taxes on stock transfers 
and by the new tax on bond trans- 
fers. The tax on stock transfers is 
now at the rate of 4 cents on each 
$100 of par value of a certificate and 
in the case of no par stock 4 cents 
on each share. If the selling price 
of the stock is $20 or more per share, 
the rate in both cases is 5 cents in- 
stead of 4 cents. 

There -is an obvious discrimination 
here between par and no par value 
stocks. For example, 100 shares of 
stock of a par value of $1 per share 
can be transferred for 4 cents. The 
tax on 100 shares of no par stock, 
however, is $4. The actual value of 
the stock may be the same in either 
case. 


10. Notwithstanding the tax on 
gifts, it is still possible to reduce 
income taxes by gifts and trans- 
fers in trust and in some cases 
one year’s income tax saving 
alone will be sufficient to pay the 
gift tax. 


The estate tax rates have been 
more than doubled. This might 
tempt even a parsimonious individual 
to give his property to his family 
during his lifetime in order to avoid 
the tax collector getting a large part 
of it at his death. To prevent such 
cbvious escape, a tax on gifts or 
transfers in trust has been imposed, 
and in order that beneficence among 
the living might not be entirely dis- 
couraged the rates were made some- 
what lower than the estate tax rates. 

However, a little Christmas gen- 
erosity is still permitted tax-free 
since there is an exemption of $5,000 
for gifts to any person in any one 
year. Also the tax does not begin to 
apply until a total of more than 
$50,000 has been given away after 
June 6, 1932. Charitable gifts are 
entirely exempt. 

In order to prevent the applica- 
tion of a low rate of tax to a large 
gift by spreading it over a period of 
years, the tax is computed annually 
on the cumulative total of gifts since 
the passage of the 1932 law, allow- 
ance being made for the total gift tax 


theretofore paid. 


Taxpayers are permitted to deduct 
the gift tax from taxable income 
when computing the income tax and 
by this means may recover a_ sub- 
stantial portion of the gift tax. In 
some cases one year’s income tax 
saving alone will be sufficient to pat 
the gift tax. 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


E should all be very careful 

when we say “no” to a sug- 
gested improvement or plan made by 
a subordinate. A “no” in most cases 
is final. If we say “yes,” the matter 
usually comes up for review by other 
superior officers, which gives such 
suggestion the advantage of having 
several officers review it. We are 
usually more careful when we say 
“yes” because we know that our 
“ves” decisions will have to stand the 
test of performance or further ap- 
proval. As a matter of fact, we 
should be more careful with our 
“noes” for the very reason that they 
do not have to stand the test of per- 
formance or further approval.—A. 
W. Robertson, chairman, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Nothing counts except what you 
do for others... . Do a kind act the 
moment it occurs to you.—August 
Heckscher. 


The salesmen of the United States 
are the one group best fitted to supply 
Faith, Courage, and Desire, which is 
the basis of demand and, hence of 
prosperity—Roger W. Babson. 


Some planned control»ef* the: re- 
sources and machinery of the world 
is necessary in the common interest 
and for the achievement of plenty, 
peace and freedom.—Rev. Sidney 
Lovett. 


The common people will have to 
brighten the clouds of to-day, for they 
have always been the ones to con- 
tribute to civilization. Richard Ark- 
wright was a barber and he worked 
on his idea while in that profession. 
The common people will again have 
to come forward and show the way 
to the world. Jesus Christ left His 
entire will and testament in the hands 
of a few fishermen and laborers of 
first-century Galilee. — Allen Clay 
Lambert. 


The way in which things are done 
is often more important than the 
things themselves —Welldon. 





A TOAST 
Here’s to the man who plans things— 
Builds things—makes things ; 
Who prattles not of wonders of old, 
Nor gloats over ancestral gold, 
But takes off his coat and takes hold 
And does things! 
—Boston Transcript. 


It is no shame not to overtake a 
man, if we follow him fast as we can. 
—Seneca. 


» 
-A Text 


Pride goeth before destruc- 
tion, and a haughty spirit be- 
fore a fall—Proverbs 16:18. 
Sent in by G. Lindgren, -Forest 
City, la. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


Every successful man must have 
a certain amount of egotism, even 
though he does not need to parade it. 
The confident belief that one is able 
to deliver the goods is more than 
half the victory—Roy L. Smith. 


The most lovable quality that any 
human can possess is tolerance. Tol- 
erance is the vision that enables us 
to see things from another person’s 
point of view. It is the generosity that 
concedes to others the right to their 
own opinion and their own peculiari- 
ties. It is the bigness that enables us 
to let people be happy in their own 
way instead of our way.—Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. | 


Violence in the voice is often only 
the death-rattle of reason in the 
throat.—J. F. Boyes. 


Knowledge is born of suffering. 
To grow means to endure growing 
pains. There is a price for every 


step of progress. No pay, no growth; 
no growth, decay. Take your choice. 
Also, to experiment means to make 
some mistakes—Aaron Wirpel. 


O the business man Soviet Rus- 

sia stands as a model of in- 
competence and inefficiency. To the 
social worker it is a thrilling experi- 
ment in social adjustment. To the 
laborer it is an attempt to rule by the 
hitherto disinherited. To some senti- 
mentalists who sojourn there for a 
few days it is a beautiful dream. And 
to the tourist de luxe it is a damn- 
able discomfort.—Elisha M. Fried- 


man. 


There are two types of business 
men revealed by the present economic 
situation—those who are distressed 
almost to the point of panic because 
things are not as they were, and those 
who ingeniously make the best of 
things as they are. The first has 
slowed down to a walk while the 
other is exerting every effort to 
progress.—Aetna-izer. 


An ounce of courtesy is worth a 
pound of apology.—Joseph G. John- 
son. 


Resolve to perform what you 
ought, and perform without fail what 
you resolve.—Franklin. 


Against lies, calumnies, etc., dig- 
nity is the only weapon; never let 
anyone say that anything said by 
your enemies has touched you—in 
short, act as if you did not dream 
you had any enemies.—Ibsen. 


Our desires and thoughts and pur- 
poses begin and end largely in our- 
selves, and any man’s self is too small 
a thing to accommodate the results 
of the great desires and thoughts and 
purposes of which he himself is cap- 
able. It is because our hearts and 
minds and wills grovel so far below 
the life of God that our consciences 
rob us of rest.—Rev. Frederick H. 
Knubel. 


No man makes a good boss who 
has never learned to govern himself. 
K. V. P. Philosopher. 





Opportunities are swarming around 
us all the time, thicker than gnats at 
sundown. We walk through a cloud 
of them.—Van Dyke. 
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New Developments in Wisconsin 
Unemployment Relief Measures 


ITH 43° State legislatures 
planning to meet in regular 

session this Winter, and with unem- 
ployment problems occupying a 
prominent place on their calendars, 
the eyes of business are fixed on 
legislative possibilities. For that 
reason, Wisconsin’s Unemployment 
Compensation Act, first to be passed 
by any State, is a center of interest. 

First results of the Act are be- 
ginning to take definite form. Re- 
cently announced by an advisory 
committee on unemployment (made 
up of State, manufacturer, and em- 
ployee representatives) were a stand- 
ard benefit plan and a_ standard 
guaranteed employment plan, both 
designed to conform with the re- 
quirements of the Act. Either plan, 
when adopted by a manufacturer, 
will, practically, receive automatic 
approval by the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission. Plans not follow- 
ing those recommended may be ac- 
ceptable, but first must be the sub- 
ject of careful study by the State. 

The standard unemployment bene- 
fit plan follows closely the recom- 
mendations outlined in the Act 
(Forses, April 1, 1932), but many 
features may be modified 
and wholly new 
ones may be 


e Personnel 
¢ Marketing 


e Purchasing 


added, subject to State approval. 
Modifications or additions favor the 
employee ; the suggested standard plan 
is in the nature of an outline of mini- 
mum requirements. Principal per- 
missible modifications are: 

1. The employee may contribute to 
the benefit fund. But that contribu- 
tion must be in addition to the em- 
ployer’s contribution, and must be 
used only to increase the minimum 
benefits which are to be paid for from 
the employer’s contribution. 

2. A bookkeeping reserve may be 
substituted for the trust fund from 
which benefits are paid by an em- 
ployer whose financial condition and 
employment experience are satisfac- 
tory to the Wisconsin Industrial 
(ommission. 

Adoption of the standard volun- 
tary plan for guaranteed employ- 
ment exempts the employer from set- 
ting up an unemployment benefit 
plan. A satisfactory plan must guar- 
antee a minimum of 42 weeks of 
work or wages a year, and at least 36 
hours of work must be guaranteed in 
each week. 

Meanwhile, with June 1, 1933, 
less than a year away, both the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission and 
manufacturers are actively encourag- 
ing the adoption of voluntary unem- 
ployment compensation or guaran- 
teed employment plans. If the em- 
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ployers of 175,000 or more men have 
established such plans by that time, 
no others will be required to put them 
into effect ; but if the number is less 
than 175,000, such plans become 
compulsory with practically all em- 
ployers. 


A Chance to Get Back Salary Cuts 


ESTERN UNION’S August 
pay envelopes were thinner 
than they have been in a long time, 
but employees are being given at least 
a fighting chance to fatten them. 
Those earning more than eighty dol- 
lars a month found their salaries 
lower by ten per cent. If business 
picks up and profits are highcr, how- 
ever, the company will give back to 
the employees that part of the profits 
which lower wages made possible, 
providing it amounts to some such 
substantial part of monthly wages as 
five per cent. Thus, improved earn- 
ings in the last five months of this 
year may mean a gratifying first-of- 
the-year present for employees; 
thereafter, wage refunds, if earned, 
will be made at the end of each six- 
months period until the company 
feels it can raise wages to a perma- 
nently higher level. 
Somewhat similar is Pan Ameri- 
can Airways’ plan for reducing sala- 
ries and wages. While company net 







































































Deficits in short-haul passenger traffic 
soon may be attacked by a new com- 
mutation-car seating system, first tried 
out on the Long Island Railroad, route 
of heavy commutation loads, in Au- 
gust. Seats are arranged in fours fac- 
ing each other like Pullman sections, 
with sets of fours in two tiers, one 
above the floor level, the other below. 
By placing the upper seats partly over 
the heads of passengers on the lower 
tier, normally wasted headroom is uti- 
lized without cramping quarters. If 
commuters approve, the Long Island 
expects the increase in car capacity 
from 76 to 120 to cut costs per passen- 
ger well below the commutation average 
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mmcome is at the present level, a sub- 
stantial downward revision will be 
in effect. When earnings increase, 
however, a portion of profits above a 
certain sum will be paid into a special 
fund. After net income has climbed 
to what Pan American considers to 
be normal, the special fund will be 
divided among employees in propor- 
tion to the reduction each was 
originally asked to take. The com- 
pany expects that most, if not all, of 
the reduction eventually will find its 
way into the pockets of employees. 


Something New in Railroad Wages 


HE Delaware & Hudson is try- 

ing a year’s experiment, beginning 
in August, with guaranteed wages— 
the first time they have been attempt- 
ed in the railroad field. With the 
consent of the unions, regular em- 
ployees are guaranteed 240 hours of 
work a month; if they work less, 
they are paid for 240 hours; if they 
work 240 hours in the first three 
weeks, they take a holiday the rest 
of the month. Extra employees are 
guaranteed 160 hours a month, with 
the same provisions. Seniority rat- 


ings wil] remain undisturbed. The 
Delaware & Hudson expects three 
results: a more equitable distribution 
of available work; 10 per cent. lower 
through 


labor costs reduction of 


Customers of Wanamaker’s New York 
store are viewing a house within a 
house in September. In the building’s 
auditorium has grown the “Wonder 
House” (the entrance of which is 
shown above), sponsored jointly by 
Wanamaker’s and the Pictorial Re- 
view, to show that an up-to-the-min- 
ute servantless home can be built and 
furnished for $10,000. The more famil- 
lar electric appliances are all repre- 
sented. In addition, a photoelectric 
cell opens the door between dining 
room and kitchen; a push of the door- 
bell actuates a set of chimes instead 
of a buzzer; and air conditioning ap- 
paratus assures comfort to occupants 








Not Paris—Boston. But it has the Parisian touch. And the Cafe Brunswick-on-the 
Sidewalk has brought in many an extra profit dollar to Boston’s Hotel Brunswick 
during 1932’s Summer months. It started in mid-June with a few tables and chairs, 


and a menu of sodas, sandwiches, and salads. 


Bostonians took to the idea, but 


liked heavier food, so within a month the seating capacity was increased to a hun- 
dred and full a la carte and table d’hote service was installed. Crowded at al- 
most every meal, the cafe has more than doubled the Brunswick’s restaurant in- 
come with practically no increase in operating cost, and only a nominal invest- 


ment. 


double and overtime pay; and a 
simplification of the involved, ex- 
pensive, and dispute-provoking meth- 
od of determining wages now in use 
on other roads. 
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A New IWay to Sell Corn 


EVEN miles from Decatur, Illi- 

nois, stands a corn crib crammed 
with last year’s grain, still unmar- 
keted because of low prices. 

Five hundred miles to the south- 
west, a rancher near Gray Horse, 
Oklahoma, faces ruin because he is 
unable to sell his cattle for fattening. 
To market it at all, he must sell it as 
grass-fed beef to the slaughter 
houses ; and grass-fed beef is less de- 
sirable than the corn-fed variety and 
the demand for it is limited. 

Three years ago, the farmer-own- 
er of the Illinois corn crib purchased 
from the Oklahoma rancher with his 
own funds cattle to fatten on his sur- 
plus corn. His neighbor did the 
same thing, but he borrowed the 
price from his bank and repaid the 
loan when the fattened beef reached 
Chicago. But this year, neither 
farmer can put his hands on cash or 
loan to bridge the gap between IIli- 
nois and Oklahoma. 

Successfully building a structure 
to replace the fallen one, however, 
is the jointly-owned cattle loan or- 


Next year, the outdoor dining space will be twice as large as it now is 


ganization of Armour & Company 
and the Cudahy Packing Company. 
Cattle from the ranches of the com- 
pany’s Oklahoma and Kansas clients 
is moved into the Kansas City and 
St. Louis stockyards, where it is 
weighed. Thence, the herds go to 
the fields of the Illinois farmers who, 
instead of buying it, agree to accept 
eight cents for every pound the cat- 
tle gains. When the herds move on 
to market in Chicago from two to 
four months later, they are weighed 
once more; the increase in weight be- 
tween Kansas City or St. Louis and 
Chicago’s stockyards is calculated; 
each farmer gets his compensation ; 
and the balance of the selling price, 
after transportation costs, commis- 
sions and yardage have been deduct- 
ed, goes to the Oklahoma and 
Kansas ranchers. The rancher gets 
more than he would for grass-fed 
beef; the farmer uses his corn in- 
stead of destroying it; and the pack- 
ers get meat of a quality which might 
otherwise be unobtainable. 

Armour & Company reports that 
fourteen thousand Herefords_ so 
moved are munching Illinois corn. 
With an average gain of 225 pounds 
per head at eight cents a pound, a 
quarter of a million dollars will clink 
into the pockets of farmers as pay- 
ment for their boarders this Fall— 
the equivalent of 40 cents a bushel 
for the corn.* 


*Chicago markets are currently quoting No. 2 
yellow corn for between 45 and 50 cents a bushel 
cash. 
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A New Drive for Modernization 
Sales 

1‘ August started another home 
modernization campaign (FoRBEs, 

April 15, 1932) with several new 

features—the American Radiator 

Company’s “Out of the Red in ’32” 

drive. 

Aimed at home-owners and land- 
lords who have let their heating sys- 
tems get out of date and into dilapi- 
dation, the campaign will deluge 
them with newspaper, magazine, and 
mail advertising demonstrating the 
high cost and disadvantages of old 
equipment and the low cost and ad- 
vantages of modern heating con- 
veniences. Outstanding points in the 
drive are: 

1. Dealers, initially, bear only a 
small part of the postage and han- 
dling cost of the mail campaign; the 
company pays for imprinting, ad- 
dressing, stamping, and mailing. But 
when the sales of each dealer reach 
a certain volume, he will refund to 
the company his share of the total 
mail advertising expense. 

2. Dealers gather the mailing lists 
and send them in, and they get the 
benefit of all inquiries. 

3. Not all dealers can come in; 
participation is only by request. 
Even then, the dealer must furnish 
the American Radiator Company 
with a complete financial statement 
so the company may be sure that he 
has the money to get behind the pro- 
motion and stay with it to the end. 

4. The dealer’s job is to look up 
prospects and inquirers, cultivate 
them, and, if possible, close the sale. 
But an American Radiator Company 
salesman is assigned a definite num- 
ber of hours per month during which 
he closes sales for the dealer—be- 
coming, practically, the dealer’s sales- 
man for that period. 

5. American Radiator employees 
are urged to turn in at least one 
“live” prospect’s name. If and when 
the prospect buys a modernization 
job, the employee gets a check for 
three dollars. 

Because the drive still is in its 
infancy, no definite results have yet 
appeared. Two significant facts, 
however, are these: dealers turned in 
nearly 100,000 prospect names; and, 
where four hundred dealers were ex- 
pected to take part in the campaign, 
six hundred jumped at the chance 
‘for creating new business. 


How Tulsa Seeks to Stabilize Real 
Estate 


ie August, the Real Estate Board 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma, wound up a 
sixty-day campaign for better real 
estate marketing and financial con- 
ditions. 

Two months before, it had looked 
over local conditions in its field and 


found them disturbing. Whispering 
campaigns—rumors of foreclosures, 
business troubles and attempts of 
landlords to mulct prospects by quot- 
ing prices unwarrantedly high—had 
blotted out all semblance of uni- 
formity and stability in real estate 
prices. Sensational advertising and 
undesirable marketing practices had 
helped conditions not at all. And 
property owners unable to meet their 
mortgages had become convinced that 
mortgage holders were out to corner 
the real estate market without regard 
for fair practices. 

The root of the trouble appeared 
to be Rumor. And at rumor, the 
Real Estate Board aimed a campaign 
of fact. Real estate men pledged 
themselves not to repeat realty gos- 
sip. Radio broadcasts dramatized 
the evils of wild talk and misleading 
real estate advertising. Luncheon 
club speakers emphasized that the 
true picture in Tulsa was not that 
painted by rumor. 

The two local newspapers co-op- 
erated in the campaign by discourag- 
ing in real estate advertising such 


words as “Sacrifice!—Forced to 
Sell!—Owner Leaving Town!— 
Foreclosure!” Signs of all sizes and 


colors, with which vacant properties 
were plastered, were replaced by a 
single four-by-six-inch sign with the 
wording “For Information Concern- 
ing This Property Inquire of .. .” 
The “Open House Sunday” system, 
under which salesmen worked seven 
days a week, was discarded when an 
investigation revealed that Sunday 
transactions were nominal. And ex- 
clusive listings were advocated as a 
method of getting better results for 
property owners. 

To stem the flood of foreclosures, 
the circumstances surrounding each 
were investigated, and the lender and 
borrower were brought together to 
work out an equitable plan for mak- 
ing payments, which often involved 
scaling down the amount of the 
mortgage.* 

Finally, the Tulsa Real Estate 
Board has been attempting to ap- 
praise the fair rental value of resi- 
dential properties, to inform owners 
of the price they are justified in set- 
ting, and thus to halt the panic 
psychology which had led to drastic 
concessions. 

To-day. the Board is satisfied that 
its drive has brought results. It re- 
ports that panic advertising has been 
eliminated, that some measure of 


*Gary, Indiana, has been working along similar 
lines. The steel crisis had demoralized real es- 
tate values, and a blizzard of foreclosures re- 
sulted. Into this panic stepped a mortgage loan 
bureau organized by community leaders which 
brings together the owner and the mortgagor 
to adjust their differences. In the last six 
months, Gary reports that the bureau has been 
able to readjust values in more than eight hun- 
dred cases to the satisfaction (with due allow- 
ance for current conditions) of both parties. 
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stability has returned to real estate 
pricing, and that tenants, realizing 
that rents cannot be reduced in- 
definitely, are relieving their pressure 
on landlords. 
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Buying: Centralized or 
Decentralized? 


IDELY applauded by suppliers 

and traveling salesmen’s organ- 
izations was Hahn _ Department 
Stores’ decision, in August, to make 
the head of each of its 28 stores in- 
dividually responsible for operations, 
with the chain’s New York presi- 
dent the only higher authority. The 
trade sees it as a step away from 
rigid centralized control of buying 
and a step toward giving each buyer 
in each store complete responsibility 
for his department. Under such an 
organization, opportunities for travel- 
ing salesmen and for individual 
manufacturers would be greater. 

But Hahn Department Stores 
denies that aspect. The company 
sees the change simply as a formal 
recognition of a fact it always has 
known and. allowed for—that in- 
dividual local tastes in merchandise 
prevent complete centralization of 
department store buying for many 
units. Nevertheless, the old order 
has been changed. No longer will 
buyers partly be responsible to New 
York, partly to the local store head. 
The New York buying office is re- 
organized as a service agency for 
the 28 stores, recommending types 
of merchandise and sources of sup- 
ply, but making few actual pur- 
chases. Local buyers in most lines 
of merchandise are granted as com- 
plete freedom in purchasing as those 
of independent stores. With this 
change, Hahn Department Stores ex- 
pects to clear up tangled lines of au- 
thority, thus relieving buyers of 
doubt as to whom they are answer- 
able, and encouraging the develop- 
ment of initiative and individual re- 
sponsibility. 

Long a source of dispute has beer 
the degree to which department store 
buying can be centralized. Perhaps 
more feasible to-day than fifteen 
years ago because of the speed with 
which moving pictures and women’s 
publications broadcast style changes, 
Kansas City’s acceptance of a new 
style still lags behind Boston’s. 
Other difficulties are the variations 
in taste between cities, and between 
neighborhoods in a single city; and 
the necessary difference in the lines 
carried by a store which serves Mrs. 
O’Grady and those carried by a store 
which seeks the patronage of the 
Colonel’s Lady. 
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For Sale: Dollars at 10¢ 


R. W. Schabacker, our financial editor, is one doctor who takes his own medicine. Six weeks 
ago he bought two stocks. For one he paid 62 cents. Today it is quoted at $200. The other cost 
him 87% cents. Today’s price is $475.. Both continue to go up steadily. 

The market is full of ferf-cents-on-the-dollar-bargains. Their value is certain. Their rise is 
inevitable. Zo 

Schabacker doesn’t buy by hunches. He gets no mysterious tips. 

He goes by charts, by science, by inexorable rules and principles. 

The country’s greatest fortunes have come out of depressions. High profits have always 
come out of low markets. 

Speculators, gamblers, tip-takers won’t want R. W. Schabacker. But if you don’t care to 


have your fingers burned again—if you want safety rather than speed — sureties rather than 
chances — certain, pleasant thousands rather than elusive, dazzling millions, then read 


by R. W. SCHABACKER 

Financial Editor of FORBES 
It is published in book form. But it is more than a book. You might call it an encyclopedia—be- 
cause it covers the market from A to Z. But it is more than an encyclopedia. Because it is 
human. It is logical. It is analytical. It is easy to read, easy to digest. And it makes the 


involved workings of the market as plain as day to you. With this book at your elbow (and 
keep it at your elbow!) you know not only what to buy but why and when to buy. 


Here are just a few of the hundreds of questions this book answers: 


How to do your own forecasting. How to trade by charts. 
The —_- — signals that forecast a. turn When not to trade on tips. 
in the market. . . 
How to predict major changes in business. we = —_ a oa a 
How to take the worry out of market trading. ie the teste . . 
Where to find all kinds of stock information. y the insiders make money. 
How to compute the price-earning ratio. How to become an insider. 
The basic rule for judging a stock’s real value. How to make short-selling absolutely safe. 
How to make money in a bear market. How the machinery of the Stock Exchange works. 


There are 27 chapters in this book—875 pages—105 Plates, Charts and Illustrations. 


THE 27 CHAPTERS ARE: Introduction. The curity, Dividends and Rights, An Introduction to 
Stock Exchange, Brokerage Houses and Trading Stock Analysis, Price and Yield in Stock Analysis, 
Facilities, Following a Typical Transaction, De- Sources of Stock Information, What Makes the 
velopment of the Stock Clearing Corporation, Market Move, An _ Introduction to Trading, 
The Night Clearing Branch, The Day Clearing Principles of Trading, Taking the Worry Out 
Branch, Stock Exchange Credit and Marginal of Stock Trading, The Technical Side of the 
Trading, The Short Sale, Odd-Lot Dealing, Market, An Introduction to Chart Reading, 
Brokers’ Loans, Dealing with the Broker, Out- Principles of Chart Trading, Long Swing Move- 
side Stock Exchanges, Types of Corporate Se- ments, Conclusion and Review. 


You may have “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” on 
5 Days’ Approval. 


Schabacker 


oan even anan eno ae Se een Be Pan Ene’... 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC., 120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK $9 


Send me “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE.” My remittance 
for $6.00 is enclosed. (CASH IS KING! This saves you $1.50.) 
[(] Send it to me and bill me the regular price of $7.50. 


It is understood that I may return the book within 5 days, and you will either return my 
money or cancel the charge. 


© 06.6.0 060 06.0:0.0:5.0 06 60:00:00.0 0616.00 5.60.0 00.00 0000000 00.0000:0 0000 0:9 06000000 6060006 000000600000 000000 0005.006056000 000065060260 00008 


Street and No. City and State 











*The crossed-out figures were correct when this advertisement appeared a month ago. 
The new figures are correct to-day. To-morrow they may be still higher! 
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How to Read the 
Pictograph 


1. If you want to know where 
business is relatively best, good, not 
so good, and poorest To-day, study 
the areas marked A, B. C, D 


A is best. 

B is next best. 

C is relatively bad. 

D is very bad. 

2. If you want to know where 
changes are taking place that will af- 
fect business To-morrow, where busi- 
ness continues to improve, has re- 


cently improved, or continues down- 
ward, study the shaded areas. 


Continued improvement: ris- 
ing lines with arrow point- 
ing upward. 


UL 


Recent improvement (may be 
temporary): broken rising 
lines with upward arrow. 


Trend continues downward: 
falling lines, with arrow 
pointing downward. 


All comparisons are made with the 
same time a year ago. 
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HE South is the hero of the 
[Second Business Pictograph. 
This is the outstanding fact 
which readers will discover as they 
study the pictograph map. 

Equally striking, however, is the 
clear indication that such business re- 
covery as has thus far taken place is 
closely tied up, geographically, with 
rises in commodity prices. 

From Florida to Texas and from 
North Carolina to Oklahoma, busi- 
ness conditions are now, relative to 
last year, more favorable than in any 
other part of the country. 

Note, first, that in this region is 
concentrated half or more of the 
“B” areas, the districts in which are 
most of the cities and trading centers 
where business is holding up rela- 
tively well. 

Second, observe that, for the mo- 
ment at least. the trend (as shown 
by the shaded areas) is in the right 
direction throughout almost the entire 
South, as far west as New Mexico, 
whereas elsewhere the trend is de- 
cidedly mixed. 

A further indication of Southern 
strength is given by a Forses study 


of cities all over the United States 
in which, as Summer ends, business 
is (by comparison with a year ago) 
better than at any earlier period of 
the same Summer. There are 28 such 
fortunate cities. One is in the North- 
west, four in the East, six in the 
Mid-West (of which five are in II- 
linois) ; and seventeen in the South. 
The score is Virginia 1; North Caro- 
lina 1; South Carolina 1; Georgia 1; 
Florida 1; Alabama 1; Mississippi 
1; Tennessee 1; Louisiana 1; Texas 
4; Oklahoma 3; eastern New Mex- 
ico 1. 

The strength of Texas and Okla- 
homa in this list spells the combina- 
tion of oil and cotton; other Southern 
gains suggest cotton; and gains 
farther north are mostly in the re- 
gions of hogs, corn, and good wheat 
crops. As you get away from the 
sources of these and similar com- 
modities, there is little in the Second 
Pictograph that is encouraging. 

In some localities (as in Dallas, 
Texas) the immediate effect of com- 
modity price improvement seems to 
have been to cause merchants to re- 
stock their empty shelves in anticipa- 
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Forbes Second Business Pictograph 
Depicts Graphically Where Business Is Better 
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tion of consumer buying. In Okla- 
homa City, where the same situation 
is reported, merchants experienced in- 
creases of from five to twenty-five 
per cent. in their business during July 
and August. Shreveport, Louisiana, 
merchants claim “the best gains re- 
corded in a number of years.” 

Even where commodities are not 
yet moving to market, as in the Spo- 
ane, Washington, area, commodity 
orice rises, by their effect on credit 
and confidence, seem to have 
stemmed the usual August drop in 
business. In this district, farmers 
(and merchants) have seen a 100 
per cent. rise in pea prices; 50 per 
cent. in beans, wool, eggs; lesser in- 
creases in hogs, butter, lambs, wheat, 
cattle. Lead and zinc prices have 
also risen. 

Those who study the Pictograph 
should, however, keep clearly in mind 
that except in rare instances no actu- 
al increases in the total volume of 
buying or business have taken place. 
Practically all the “gains” of late 
Summer represent merely a Summer 
decline of less than the usual propor- 
tions, which is apparent but not cer- 
tain indication that there will be a 
more than seasonal pick-up as Au- 
tumn comes on. In rare instances 
only was actual dollars-in-hand busi- 
ness greater at the end of the Sum- 
mer than at the beginning: in South- 
ern Alabama; around Guthrie, Okla- 
homa; in parts of central Illinois ; 
and in a few localities where seasonal 
rises are customary. 


THER facts important to busi- 

ness planners become apparent 
when this Second Pictograph is com- 
pared with the First, which appeared 
in the September 1 issue. 

What appears to be at present the 
worst depression area in the country, 
on the eastern fringe of the “farm- 
ers’ strike” district, continues, but 
there are indications that before the 
next Pictograph is made it may begin 
to break up. In the heart of the 
strike area, at Des Moines, a previous 
highly favorable situation has disap- 
peared and the general tendency in 
the area is downward. 

Manufacturing areas of the North 
do not show up to advantage, and 
steel towns (except Pittsburgh) are 
still in “D” areas. California and 
the Mountain States make a less fav- 
orable comparison with last year than 
before. 

There is a better tone to business 
in the Minneapolis area, where, in 
spite of low prices, good crops have 
added to farmers’ purchasing power, 
and at least a temporary betterment 
in Western New York and Northern 
Pennsylvania. 











Earning its keep in many 
a sales department 


The telephone is helping to 
solve an acute problem of busi- 
ness today—how to reduce selling 
cost. In this is one more indica- 
tion of the flexibility of telephone 
service to the public’s needs. Fa- 
cilities parallel, and usually antic- 
ipate, changing requirements in 
business and the home. 

It is thus no fortunate accident 
that the use of the telephone has 
become an everyday, almost every 
minute, habit. This is due in large 


measure to careful planning by 
telephone men, to analysis of 
what the public wants, to engi- 
neering and building a constantly 
improved plant, to providing a 
faster and better service. 

This policy of inward growth, 
as a preliminary to actual physical 
growth, is a solid asset back of 
every Bell System security. In- 
vestors value it. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, ““Some Financial Facts’? 2 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Jue. 


195 Broadway, New York City 























Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street 


New York 
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... B. C. Forbes Appraises... 





















































ACH successive week strength- 
ens the probability that true- 
blue business recovery will 

gain momentum and prove perma- 
nent. 

After a major depression, revival 
commonly begins among primary 
necessaries of life. Therefore, it is 
peculiarly encouraging that cotton 
textiles have lately become pro- 
nouncedly active. The shoe industry, 
too, has substantially improved. 

The woolen industry, as well as 
the silk industry, have joined the for- 
ward procession. 

Already the raw materials utilized 
by these four industries have advanced 
sharply. By early September cotton 
had doubled in price, hides had re- 
bounded almost ninety per cent., wool 
was rising, while raw silk shot up so 
swiftly and sensationally that Japan 
felt it necessary to close two of its 
exchanges temporarily. 

Even before the revival in raiment, 
that still more elementary necessary 
of human life, food, had begun to 
reflect better demand. The humble 
hog, which fills a much more impor- 
tant role than city dwellers can 
fathom, soared extraordinarily. This 
was followed by advancing prices for 
other food animals. “The staff of 
life,” too, participated in the upward 
movement. 


FTER food and clothing comes 

shelter. It cannot be said that 
housing construction has yet emerged 
from the doldrums. But such com- 
prehensive facilities are about to be 
provided for financing homes and 
home-building that expansion of ac- 
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tivity will be logical. Credit strin- 
gency has played no small part in re- 
stricting new construction. 

After man has provided for his 
essential needs, he gives thought to 
accumulating a financial reserve. Con- 
sequently, it may be quite significant 
that securities have been in such de- 
mand that quotations have risen tre- 
mendously—100 per cent. in the case 
of average stocks and fully 50 per 
cent. in bonds. Savings, too, have 
done remarkably well, despite the 
appalling existence of unemployment 
and part-time employment. 


ET the improvement in indus- 

tries supplying food and cloth- 
ing continue a little longer and be- 
come even moderately more pro- 
nounced, let securities retain a large 
part of their impressive gains, then 
other industries will be in line for 
quickening, especially as there has 
heen abnormal under-buying for an 
abnormally long period. The motor 
industry, for example, can hardly fail 
to share generously when spending 
spreads. 

Some little time ago I ventured to 
appraise the chances of recovery as 
fifty-fifty. Later this ratio was 
raised to three-to-one. I now feel 
that the probability of genuine trade 
revival should be expressed as five- 
to-one. 

The whole spirit of America has 
undergone transformation during the 
last two months. Abject fear first 
gave way to hopefulness; now con- 
fidence, although not universal, has 
become widespread. 

The will to forge ahead has made 


its appearance. Many, if not most, 
responsible men have ceased to dread 
recurrence of panic, and regard the 
return of prosperity as within reach 
if proper co-operative efforts are ex- 
erted all around. Washington has, 
on the whole, nobly done its duty. 
Wall Street has, if anything, outrun 
the rest of the country in staging a 
comeback. Industrial leaders from 
all sections of the country, called to- 
gether by President Hoover, have or- 
ganized a central and also subsidiary 
committees to encourage more nor- 
mal buying of raw materials, more 
normal expenditures for property im- 
provements, more general distributing 
of work, and every other feasible 
constructive step. 


NLESS some unforeseen set- 

back should be suffered, it may 
be discovered that goods are not 
available to fill even a mild increase 
in orders. Merchandise movements 
rarely are as spectacular as gyrations 
in the security market; but, even so, 
a stampede among merchants is with- 
in range of possibility. Just as 
bonds and stocks were swept down 
terrifically far, so have prices for 
many materials and commodities. 
Hence, there is room for an unusual 
rebound. 

Thus far the presidential campaign 
has not been permitted to create 
financial, industrial, business unsettle- 
ment. The prospect still is that rela- 
tively little nervousness will be gen- 
erated in the weeks remaining be- 
tween now and November 8. 

We are on our way; let us keep on 
our way to prosperity. 
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TIME-SAVING NEWS 
A Digest for Busy Men 


PRICES 


Irregularity Develops but 
Prices Are Still Far Above 
Lows. Farm Strike Grows 


<, oaee CHECK IN THE ADVANCE 
7 of commodity prices has appeared 
thus far in September, but about the 
worst that has happened thus far is a 
measure of irregularity, with individual 
reactions extending no further than 
might normally be expected after so 
rapid and spectacular a recovery as has 
been witnessed throughout the entire 
commodity market during the past six 
weeks. Despite the irregularity and scat- 
tered substantial reactions, most of the 
individual commodities are not so very 
far from the highest prices of the move- 
ment, and the best levels seen for many 
staples in the past year or two. 


Commodity Price Indexes 
Month Year 


Latest Ago Ago 
Ee ee re 134.099 128.761 141.724 
ee ee 7.1724 6.7950 8.4904 
Bureau of Labor ...... 64.5 63.9 72.1 


The monthly indexes of commodity 
prices have reflected the general advance 
in recent weeks by staging still further 
gains to reach the best levels of recov- 
ery seen since the long commodity de- 
cline began nearly three years ago. 
Weekly indexes are also holding firm, 
and the Irving-Fisher weekly series is 
reflecting irregularity in a narrow range 
around 63, compared with an extreme 
low of around 59, which was set up in 
June of the present year. 

How much effect various somewhat 
artificial factors have had in the general 
commodity advance during the past 
Summer is indeterminate, but there have 
at least been such fundamental aids as 
formation of the new $50,000,000 corpo- 
ration to finance purchase of commodi- 
ties, the psychological effect of a farm- 
ers’ strike, and the tremendous amount 
of new credit which has been pumped 
into circulation by the Federal Reserve 
System ever since last Spring. The lat- 
ter factor in particular may have been 
a primary stimulant in starting the ad- 
vance, but it seems much more logical 
that it would have started soon of its 
own accord, due merely to the too rapid 
declines and the extremely low levels 


Which prevailed earlier in the present 
year, 


"THE HIGHER PRICE LEVEL for 

_ the entire commodity list has cer- 
tainly been established during the past 
‘Ix weeks. There are arguments on both 
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temporary. The best analysis which we 
may currently make leads to the sugges- 
tion that the recent advance has been 
based upon more powerful factors than 
merely temporary ones, and that the 
new levels will hold for some time to 
come, even though we may still expect 
renewal of the long commodity price 
decline some time within the next couple 
of years, if history repeats itself, as it 
has done in previous centuries. 


Latest Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat. No. 2 red.c..cs.. $ .70% $ .673% $ .62% 
orn, No. 2 yellow ..... 46 4644 60% 
RS ee: Sa 29% 2734 33% 
EES rere ree 4.40 4.20 4.20 
CR vaivasansdnsceaeans 0814 08% .05%4 
MMT ASTOR. Akessccccdios 4.25 4.25 4.60 
Beet, Bamily ....0000%0 14.00 13.75 13.50 
om, 2A. PRUR. ..<000000 13.84 13.84 16.76 
Steel, Pittsburgh ....... 26.00 26.00 29.00 
DE cabo cade awsaosssauais 3.60 3.30 4.40 
CAM ciecaccadaaecnctone 5.90 5.50 7.75 
Zine, ©. St. Louis «2.0. 3.00 2.75 3.80 
(rr 23.00 26.80 
PEE $25 55:ccuaapcnacenn 8.40 7.45 6.85 
rere rrr 4.32 3.55 5.00 
SO rere .012 105 113 
ee re 86 86 56 


HE FARM STRIKE has continued 

to assume larger and more serious 
proportions, as was prophesied in this 
section last issue. At that time the be- 
ginnings of the Iowa farm movement 
were likened to the small beginnings of 
the bonus march on Washington, which 
deplorable but powerful publicity in the 
newspapers throughout the country 
swelled into a serious problem. 

The same thing has apparently hap- 
pened to the farm strike, and it has 
spread not only through Iowa but to 
numerous other counties in neighboring 
states. Authorities are hopeful that the 
movement will not spread to very general 
proportions, however, and some founda- 
tion for such a hope may be found in 
the characteristic calm of the average 
farmer, especially at a time when he is 
seeing the best prices for his produce 
that have been witnessed for a vear. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Trend in Finance Continues Favorable 
with Suggested Thawing of Hoarded 
Funds. Brokers’ Loans Still Low 


AVORABLE FACTORS continue to 

make themselves felt in the finan- 
cial, economic and banking fields. Inter- 
est rates continue generally low although 
there has been a slight disposition toward 
a somewhat stronger tone in some of the 
individual classifications, reflecting the 
usual seasonal tightening of money in 
response to crop moving and other Fall 
demands. 


Interest Rates 


2 Wks. Year 
Ago Ago 
eC eee 0 2% 14% 
60-90 Day Time .......... 1% 1% 1% 
Commercial Paper ........ 2 2 2 
New York Rediscourt..... 2% 2% 1% 


Latest 


OLD MOVEMENTS on the inter- 

national market continue to favor 
the United States. Exports have dried 
up to smaller totals while imports con- 
tinue in good volume with some indi- 
vidual days showing gains of nearly 
$10,000,000 in our total gold stock. Be- 
sides the usual seasonal movement in 
favor of the United States, foreign ex- 
changes have held near the gold point as 
a result of returning confidence in the 
American dollar and transfers from 
abroad for purchase of American securi- 
ties. 

Release of funds from foreign earmark 
has also continued in the past fortnight. 
During the month of August the United 
States gold stock showed a net gain of 
well over $100,000,000 and the favorable 
movement has continued thus far in the 
new month. 


Peenccred MOVEMENTS are also 
continuing their favorable trend. 
Circulation figures for Federal Reserve 
notes are still excessively high and not 
so far from their recent peak, but the 
more recent tendency is toward gradual 
reduction of such figures with the sug- 
gestion that improved sentiment is re- 
sulting in the gradual thawing out of 
currency hoarding by the public. 

On the other hand the moderate infla- 
tion made possible by the Home Loan 
Bill gives some indication of getting un- 
der way, with a recent Treasury report 
indicating a rise in National bank note 
circulation of about $34,000,000 in the 
first month after new issues of govern- 
ment bonds were made legal as backing 
for national bank notes. 
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ROKERS’ LOANS continue to con- 

found the theorists through their 
failure to rise in anywhere near the an- 
ticipated proportion to the advance in 
security prices. The latest weekly state- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York shows total loans to brokers 
at only about $345,000,000. This figure 
shows an advance of only about $15,- 
000,000 from the extreme low level of 
$331,000,000 reached around the close of 
July, though the New York Stock Ex- 
change figures report a rise of $90,- 
000,000 in August. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have displayed some fair gains in the 
past fortnight, due largely to higher 
prices for both commodities and securi- 
ties. The latest weekly figures for the 
Federal Reserve Districts show bank 
clearings only about $2,000,000,000 per 
week below last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


District 1932 1931 
Sora ee. $2,835,851,000 
28 


New York $3,759,134,000 


Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas 

San Francisco 


eee $5,483,905,000 


INTERNATIONAL 


Germany’s Problems Continue 
Acute While Others Amelio- 
rate. British Textile Strike 


LL QUIET on the _ international 
front is certainly far from tech- 
nically true at the present time, but com- 
pared with the spectacular conferences, 
difficulties and diplomatic wranglings of 
a few months ago, the international situ- 
ation is showing some rather belated hot 
weather lethargy. 

The World Disarmament Conference, 
which met in Geneva during the early 
Summer, will continue its vacation until 
around the close of the year, and almost 
certainly until after the American na- 
tional election. President Hoover has 
appointed two delegates to represent 
America when the conference re-con- 
venes later in the year, 

Great Britain is enjoying one of her 
major labor strikes which tie up the coal, 
steel or textile industry apparently every 
year or so. The Manchester district is 
reported to have nearly 200,000 textile 
workers out on strike, and despite efforts 
at early settlement, the movement ap- 
pears to be spreading. 


572,773,000 
$7,537,150,000 


ERMANY’S PROBLEMS continue 

the most difficult and the most 
critical in the entire world picture, but 
there have been some rather reassuring 
suggestions during the past fortnight. 
Chancellor Von Papen has announced an 
ambitious twelve-month program through 
discounting future taxes to raise new 
funds for financial and business recov- 
ery and the advance of general employ- 
ment. There are indications that the 
Reichsbank will shortly announce an- 
other reduction in its discount rate to 
4 per cent., the German cabinet has re- 
duced its budget still further, and there 
have been some unofficial reassurances 
that no reduction in Germany’s private 
external debt will be necessary. 

On the other side of the picture, the 
situation still remains rather tense be- 
tween Chancellor Von Papen and Adolf 
Hitler, the National Socialist leader. In 
line with the recent national election, a 
representative of the National Socialist 
party was elected permanent speaker at 
the new session of the Reichstag, but 
Von Papen still refuses to accept Hitler 
in his cabinet, and apparently the Von 
Papen policy of governing by decree will 
lead to another dissolution of the repre- 
sentative body and still another national 
election later in the present year. 


RAILROADS 


Earnings Still Lowest in Ten 
Years but Seasonal Advance 
Begins in Freight Traffic 
ATEST EARNING REPORTS in- 
dicate continuation of the lowest 
profits seen in about 10 years. Individual 
roads are currently in process of issuing 
their reports for the month of July. 
While final figures are not available, the 
trend of the individual reports already 
received suggests a final figure for all 
Class 1 carriers of only about $12,000,000. 
Such a figure on net railroad operating 
income for July of this year would show 
a drop of nearly 80 per cent. from the 
corresponding month of last year, a de- 
cline of more than 10 per cent. from 
June, 1932, and would be almost unrecog- 
nizable in comparison with the July high 
point reached in 1929 at nearly $123.,- 
000,000. 


RAFFIC RETURNS have finally be- 

gun to show definite signs of their 
usual Autumn upturn. Thus far the ad- 
vances have not been particularly sharp, 
but they have been fairly steady none- 
theless, and the most recent reports 
show loadings near the highest seen 
since last Spring. 

Latest reports of the American Rail- 
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way Association show Class 1 car load- 
ings at around 538,000 cars per week. 
This is a reduction of about 28 per cent. 
below the corresponding period of last 
year, but it is encouraging to note that 
only a few months ago 1932 loadings 
were running as much as 40 per cent. 
under the previous year. From a purely 
seasonal standpoint some future increase 
in traffic is indicated, with a high mark 
somewhere around the beginning of 
October. 


SHIPPING 


Liner Debut Sets Record 
as New Ships Continue to 
Come into Atlantic Service 


EW SHIPS continue to ply the 
ocean waves, with the United States 
liner, Manhattan, the French liner, 
Champlain, and many other vessels en- 
joying their first season in the trans- 
Atlantic trade. Recent reports indicate 
that Cunard is contemplating resumption 
of work at an early date on its new su- 
per-liner, which was suspended last vear. 
Germany has announced plans _ for 
scrapping approximately 10 per cent. of 
her merchant ships, which would amount 
to about 400,000 tons of shipping. Such 
ships include many of the older type of 
merchantmen which have been laid up 
in German harbors for a number of 
years past. 

The steamships America and George 
Washington, of the United States Lines, 
have also started on their way to the 
graveyard. The America was commis- 
sioned nearly thirty years ago in the 
New York-Hamburg service, but has 
now been assigned for scrapping. The 
new United States liner, Washington, 
has recently been launched, however, 
and will be placed in trans-Atlantic 
service in May of next year. The Wash- 
ington will be similar to her sister ship, 
the Manhattan, which has just been 
commissioned this Summer. Meanwhile, 
the Queen of Bermuda, the new Furness 
Line ship, has been launched in England 
and is scheduled to go into service next 
February. 


LABOR and 
WAGES 


Emigration Exceeds Immigra- 

tion for First Time in American 

History. The Five-Day Week 

HORTER WORKING TIME for ein- 

ployees has been making progress 

for many years past and the employment 

problems of the present depression have 
given added speed to the movement. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey, which is 
one of the several large companies re- 
cently adopting the five-day week, has 
just issued its first official reactions to 
the new plan, stating that the five-day 
week has proved highly _ beneficial 
through spreading out of work and the 
consequent amelioration of the’ general 
unemployment problem, without any con- 
sequent decline in efficiency. 

Several of the Government depart- 
ments at Washington have also adopted 
the five-day week, and many individual 
businesses throughout the country have 
been granting Saturday holidays. 
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SEPTEMBER 15, 1932 
HE EMIGRATION MOVEMENT 
has been spurred not only by con- 

certed efforts to return indigent or non- 
supporting individuals to their native 
lands, but also through the natural in- 
clination of many foreigners to return to 
their homeland until the American de- 
pression is past. 

The number of aliens leaving the 
United States permanently in the last 
fiscal year was nearly three times that 
of the new immigrants admitted for per- 
manent residence, according to a state- 
ment issued by Secretary Doak. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1932, only 35,576 permanent immigrants 
were admitted, and 103,295 alien residents 
left the United States with the expressed 
intention of making their homes in other 
countries. In other words, alien emigra- 
tion exceeded immigration by 67,719, for 
the first time in American history. 


COTTON and 
GRAIN 


World Wheat Crop About Even 
with Last Year. Cotton Jumps on 
Lower Domestic Yield Estimate 
ORLD WHEAT OUTLOOK has 
apparently suffered some further 
reduction of crop figures during the past 
fortnight, which means inversely that 
the statistical position has improved. 
Department of Agriculture reports a 
slight decline in world wheat crop har- 
vest for the current season, based on 
reports from about 40 countries. The 
total for the reporting producers is 
3,100,000,000 bushels for the present sea- 
son compared with about 3,110,000,000 
bushels last year. 

Acreage of wheat in the reporting 
countries is slightly higher this season 
than last but adverse weather conditions 
are making for a general lowering of 
vield per acre. World production of rye, 
on the other hand, is reported at over 
500,000,000 bushels for 13 countries re- 
porting, and shows a gain of nearly 20 
per cent. over the output of the same 
nations last year. 


HE RISE IN COTTON prices 

around the beginning of the current 
month has been one of the swiftest and 
most spectacular witnessed in the do- 
mestic markets for many years, but it 
has been far from unwelcome, despite its 
speed. Gains have ranged anywhere 
from $5 to $15 a bale in a single week 
with future options crossing ten cents 
a pound in domestic markets for the first 
time in many months. Prices have re- 
acted from their highest levels of the 
current year but still show very attrac- 
tive gains from quotations prevailing a 
month ago. 

Apparently a good portion of the ad- 
vance may be traced to none-too-strong 
speculative buying but trade purchases 
have also been heavy and the statistical 
position has apparently strengthened 
substantially since early Summer. 

Private estimates are still well below 
the official Government figures which in- 
dicate much shorter crop than was an- 
icipated, but more recent reports tell of 
turther boll weevil damage, poor weather 


conditions and other unfavorable factors 
which may eventually reduce the present 
season’s crop to nearer the low Govern- 
ment estimate than seemed probable a 
few weeks ago. 


COTTON CROP ESTIMATED LOWEST 
in MANY YEARS 
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WASHINGTON 


New Plans for Recovery 
Before Election. Pub- 
licity on R. F. C. Loans 


DMINISTRATION EFFORTS TO- 

WARD RECOVERY continue al- 
most constantly and in almost desparate 
fashion. President Hoover’s new con- 
ference looking toward concerted action 
of industrial leaders to hasten business 
recovery has resulted in formation of 
new committees which will bring to- 
gether Federal and private forces in con- 
certed action on additional programs for 
expansion of credit, employment and 
general business. 

The latest step is an order by Comp- 
troller of the Currency Pole, that na- 
tional bank receivers throughout the 
country suspend any foreclosure pro- 
ceed_ags on home mortgages for a period 
of sixty days. This action has been 
taken at the request of the Home Loan 
Board on the assumption that within 
that period its new credit facilities will 
be in actual and efficient operation. 


INANCE CORPORATION LOANS 

have come in for greater publicity 
than the bill’s sponsors had perhaps 
hoped. The first monthly report to 
Congress shows that nearly 500 borrow- 
ers received credit from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation during only 
the last nine business days in July. 
During that period loans of about $45,- 
000,000 were authorized, of which about 
$33,000,000 went to banks and trust com- 
panies, $3,000,000 to building and loan 
associations, $2,000,000 to insurance com- 
panies and nearly $7,000,000 to railroads. 


THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 

DRIVE is being pushed by nu- 
merous organizations throughout the 
Summer months, chief of which is the 
National Economy League which re- 
cently elected Rear-Admiral Richard 
Byrd temporary chairman. Efforts of 


the League include elimination of nearly 
$500,000,000 annual payment to world 
war veterans who suffered .no disability 
in service, as well as polling every can- 
didate for political office this Fall on 
the subject of economy. 





| Kensington, Pennsylvania. 
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IS IT REAL? 


Is the Stock Market advance 
based on something fundamental? 


Is it manipulated? 


Does it forecast a real improve- 
ment in business? 


T HESE vitally important questions 
are discussed clearly and sanely in 
our Current Bulletin. 

Also Definite Buy and Sell Advice 


on 15 active stocks, based on, latest advices of 
the country’s leading financial authorities. 


Send for Bulletin FM-3—FREE 
(Please print name and address.) 


United Business Service 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 





























MAKE MONEY 
Selling NEW, SAFE 


“Wear-Ever” 
Wizard Can Opener 


Never before a can opener 
like this. Made by makers of 
famous ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ alumi- 
num cooking utensils—en- 
dorsed by Good Housekeep- 
ing and Delineator. Wizard 
it’scalled, and Wizardit is.No 
opettns blade—soless ch t 
of getting particles of tin into food, It just ‘‘lifts 
the lid’’ right off. Turns down edge of can 
and lid. No cut fingers. Even a child can use it. 

LIBERAL COMMISSION. Every home is a 
the . Men or women should make at least 

1.50 an hour—more if more time is spent sell- 
ing. Remember, Wizard is _a ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ 

roduct. For particulars write THE ALUMINUM 


OOKING NSIL COMPANY, Desk 11, New 


























GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 


PREFERRED 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


September 1, 1932. 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce the declara- 
tion of the regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share 
upon preferred stock of the company, payable October 1 
1932, to all preferred stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 14, 1932. Checks will be mailed. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 





(Bigned) K. E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 
Gorn Menat Frour 














~ > 
INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


RREADERS of “Forbes” may 
consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments . 

The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 

Inquiry Department. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 























99 FORBES for 


Would You Give $6.00 


Your future, of course, does not lie in tea leaves nor in the palm of your hand. 


It lies in you—in what you make of your talents—your abilities. 


It lies in the Knowledge you acquire—the use you make of it—the you that 
you put into your business. 


Here in these 12 volumes we now offer you for $6.00 is your future—in them 
is power—success—wealth—happiness. 


In them is food for you to digest—opportunities for you to grasp—gold- 
mines for you to develop—in them is all that you strive for in life. 


Here are 12 great books—books of magic if you apply them properly— 
if you will remember that words can only be seed—your mind must be the 
soil to reap the harvest. 


The 12 volumes are: 


Keys to Success—Personal Efficiency— 
by B. C. Forbes 


Profitable Investing—by John Moody 
Assuring Business Profits—by James 


Taking the Guesswork Out of Business 
—by William R. Bassett 


Automotive Giants of America—by B. C. 
Forbes and O. D. Foster 


H. Rand, Jr. 

The Science of Marketing by Mail—by 
Homer J. Buckley 

Organized Business Knowledge — by 
Joseph French Johnson 

Business Fundamentals—by Roger W. 
Babson 


Tips on Selling—by Herbert N. Casson 
Tips on Finance—by Herbert N. Casson 


Business Maxims—by B. C. Forbes and 
Thomas Dreier 


How to Finance Home Life—by Elwood 
Lloyd, IV 


These are the titles. But titles and names don’t mean much. It’s 


contents that make books. 


These 12 books give. They give the experiences of men. They take 
you into the private offices and into the confidence of men who themselves 
have made good by the same qualities and rules that you yourself must have 
to reach the heights in business. They answer hundreds of perplexing 
questions. They solve many a puzzling problem. 


They are the Alphabet of Common Sense in Business. 
success in business as simple as it can be made. 


They make 


They are no panacea. They contain no magic formula. They tell you 
what to do and how to do it in many, many situations. But you must do 
the doing! 
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)} to Know Your Future? 
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Don’t let the low price mislead you as to the value of these books. Thou- 
sands have paid four times as much for them! You can make them worth 
$50,000 or $1,000,000 to you—if you know how to mix the ingredients 
and supply a sufficient dash of yourself! 


Here are just a few of the hundreds of questions FORBES BUSINESS 
LIBRARY answers for you: 


Why does one man Succeed while others Fail? 
What are the Laws for Success? 


How can you acquire the Mind that creates 
Success? 


What is your greatest Asset? (Not money!) 

Is Business a Science? 

How can you master your Business? 

What are the first principles of Financial Man- 
agement? 

What are the three principles of Industrial 
Management? 

How can you raise Capital? 

What are the 
Financing? - 


Methods of 


Common _ Sense 


How to organize for Results? 

What are the Four Channels of Marketing? 
What services does the Middleman Render? 
Where does the Jobber come in? 

How to select Salesmen? 

Are standard Selling Talks necessary? 

What is adequate Compensation for Salesmen? 
How to fix Sales territories? 

Have you a Budget in your Business? 

Do you know your Customers? 

Do you Talk or Sell? 

Do you know your Product? 

whether a 


How can you tell beforehand 


Product will sell? 
How can you analyze your Product? 
Do you dramatize your Sales? 
What is a Sales Manager? 
Do you sell on a Personal Basis? 
Do you take “No” for a final answer? 


What are the Wangers ot Variety and the 
Benefits ot Concentration? 


Why does Selling Cost more than it should? 

How can you find the Real Cost per Sale? 

How can you Balance your Stocks? 

What are the Fundamentals of sound Purchas- 
ing? 

Are your Prices right? 

Why does a Business Prosper? 

How can you avoid Financial Pinch? 

What are the Requirements for a Manager? 

How can you reduce overhead? 

How can you cultivate hopeless prospects? 

How can you find your markets? 

How much should you spend for advertising? 

How can you test your advertising? 


How can you get new Customers and keep 
your old ones? 

Can you give your Prospect ten reasons for 
buying? 

How can you stop slow Pay? 

How can you collect without stopping Good 
Will? 

How can you eliminate the clash between 
Credit and Sales Department? 

What are the Fundamentals of Selling by Mail? 


Who can use Direct-Mail Selling? 


How to determine whether your Product can 
be sold by Mail? 


How do you fix your Direct-Mail Appropri- 
ation? 


How to include Direct-Mail selling in your 
Advertising Budget? 


What should be the proportion of Mail to 
National Advertising? 


How to counteract Business Slumps by Direct- 
Mail Selling? 

What is good Direct-Mail Copy? 

How to write good Direct-Mail Copy? 

How to get good Mailing Lists? 

Investment or Speculation? 

How to select Investments? 

Bond or Stocks? 

What are Investment Cycles? 

Do you invest for profit or safety? 

What are Business Man’s Investments? 

What should be a woman’s investment policy? 

What should be the average man’s investment 
policy? 

Examples of Successful Investing 

Do you cash in on your Profits? 

Do you ask your Banker? 

Do you keep your Money Moving? 

Do you keep up with the Joneses? 

Do you know how to manage your Husband? 


Do you know how to manage your Wife? 

How to buy on the Installment Plan? 

How to finance the Heir’s coming? 

How to finance the Children? 

How to buy a Home? 

How to turn a House into a Home? 

What are the five Hazards to guard against? 

What is the peak of Earning Power in differ- 
ent trades and professions? 

How to plan an Insurance Program? 

How to plan for the Later Years? 

Have you made a Will? 

How to make your Money Work for you? 





We could go on page after page with additional questions these books answer. 
But you'll agree that the few questions listed here give sufficient evidence that 
this library will give you full value for your money. 

Here, then, is the Cash-Is-King Offer: Mail the coupon with $6.00. The FORBES 
BUSINESS LIBRARY will be sent at once. Keep it for 5 days. Look it over. 


Weigh its value. Then return it—IF YOU CAN—and your money will be refunded 
without argument. 


BUT REMEMBER: Only 1,000 sets will be sold at this price! 
you take the risk! 


So if you delay, 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(] Send me, post-paid, your 12-volume FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY, bound in red cloth, gold-stamped. 
enclosed. If I return the books within 5 days you will refund my money. 


My remittance for $6.00 is 


(] Send me the FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY. 
you nothing. 


I will pay $7.50 when you bill me. I may return the books within 5 days and owe 
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Would You Give $6.00 


Your future, of course, does not lie in tea leaves nor in the palm of your hand. 


It lies in you—in what you make of your talents—your abilities. 


It lies in the Knowledge you acquire—the use you make of it—the you that 
you put into your business. 


Here in these 12 volumes we now offer you for $6.00 is your future—in them 
is power—success—wealth—happiness. 


In them is food for you to digest—opportunities for you to grasp—gold- 
mines for you to develop—in them is all that you strive for in life. 


Here are 12 great books—books of magic if you apply them properly— 
if you will remember that words can only be seed—your mind must be the 
soil to reap the harvest. 


The 12 volumes are: 


Keys to Success—Personal Efficiency— 
by B. C. Forbes 


Profitable Investing—by John Moody 


Assuring Business Profits—by James 
H. Rand, Jr. 


The Science of Marketing by Mail—by 
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Organized Business Knowledge — by 
Joseph French Johnson 
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Taking the Guesswork Out of Business 
—by William R. Bassett 
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Tips on Finance—by Herbert N. Casson 


Business Maxims—by B. C. Forbes and 
Thomas Dreier 


How to Finance Home Life—by Elwood 


Babson Lloyd, IV 


These are the titles. But titles and names don’t mean much. It’s 


contents that make books. 


These 12 books give. They give the experiences of men. They take 
you into the private offices and into the confidence of men who themselves 
have made good by the same qualities and rules that you yourself must have 
to reach the heights in business. ‘They answer hundreds of perplexing 
questions. They solve many a puzzling problem. 


They are the Alphabet of Common Sense in Business. 
success in business as simple as it can be made. 


They make 


They are no panacea. They contain no magic formula. They tell you 
what to do and how to do it in many, many situations. But you must do 
the doing! 
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sands have paid four times as much for them! You can make them worth 
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and supply a sufficient dash of yourself! 


Here are just a few of the hundreds of questions FORBES BUSINESS 
LIBRARY answers for you: 
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Why does one man Succeed while others Fail? 
What are the Laws for Success? 


How can you acquire the Mind that creates 
Success? 


What is your greatest Asset? (Not money!) 

Is Business. a Science? 

How can you master your Business? 

What are the first principles of Financial Man- 
agement? 

What are the three principles of Industrial 
Management? 

How can you raise Capital? 

What are the 
Financing? 


Methods of 


Common _ Sense 


How to organize for Results? 

What are the Four Channels of Marketing? 
What services does the Middleman Render? 
Where does the Jobber come in? 

How to select Salesmen? 

Are standard Selling Talks necessary? 

What is adequate Compensation for Salesmen? 
How to fix Sales territories? 

Have you a Budget in your Business? 

Do you know your Customers? 

Do you Talk or Sell? 

Do you know your Product? 


How can you tell beforehand whether a 


Product will sell? 
How can you analyze your Product? 
Do you dramatize your Sales? 
What is a Sales Manager? 
Do you sell on a Personal Basis? 
Do you take “No” for a final answer? 


What are the Wangers ot Variety and the 
Benefits ot Concentration? 


Why does Selling Cost more than it should? 

How can you find the Real Cost per Sale? 

How can you Balance your Stocks? 

What are the Fundamentals of sound Purchas- 
ing? 

Are your Prices right? 

Why does a Business Prosper? 

How can you avoid Financial Pinch? 

What are the Requirements for a Manager? 

How can you reduce overhead? 

How can you cultivate hopeless prospects? 

How can you find your markets? 

How much should you spend for advertising? 

How can you test your advertising? 

How can you get new Customers and keep 
your old ones? 

Can you give your Prospect ten reasons for 
buying? 

How can you stop slow Pay? 

How can you collect without stopping Good 
Will? 

How can you eliminate the clash between 
Credit and Sales Department? 

What are the Fundamentals of Selling by Mail? 


Who can use Direct-Mail Selling? 


How to determine whether your Product can 
be sold by Mail? 


How do you fix your Direct-Mail Appropri- 
ation? 


How to include Direct-Mail selling in your 
Advertising Budget? 


What should be the proportion of Mail to 
National Advertising? 


How to counteract Business Slumps by Direct- 
Mail Selling? 

What is good Direct-Mail Copy? 

How to write good Direct-Mail Copy? 

How to get good Mailing Lists? 

Investment or Speculation? 

How to select Investments? 

Bond or Stocks? 

What are Investment Cycles? 

Do you invest for profit or safety? 

What are Business Man’s Investments? 

What should be a woman’s investment policy? 

What should be the average man’s investment 
policy? 

Examples of Successful Investing 

Do you cash in on your Profits? 

Do you ask your Banker? 

Do you keep your Money Moving? 

Do you keep up with the Joneses? 

Do you know how to manage your Husband? 


Do you know how to manage your Wife? 

How to buy on the Installment Plan? 

How to finance the Heir’s coming? 

How to finance the Children? 

How to buy a Home? 

How to turn a House into a Home? 

What are the five Hazards to guard against? 

What is the peak of Earning Power in differ- 
ent trades and professions? 

How to plan an Insurance Program? 

How to plan for the Later Years? 

Have you made a Will? 

How to make your Money Work for you? 
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We could go on page after page with additional questions these books answer. 
But you'll agree that the few questions listed here give sufficient evidence that 
this library will give you full value for your money. 

Here, then, is the Cash-Is-King Offer: Mail the coupon with $6.00. The FORBES 
BUSINESS LIBRARY will be sent at once. Keep it for 5 days. Look it over. 


Weigh its value. Then return it—IF YOU CAN—and your money will be refunded 
without argument. 


BUT REMEMBER: Only 1,000 sets will be sold at this price! 
you take the risk! 


So if vou delay, 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


C] Send me, post-paid, your 12-volume FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY, bound in red cloth, gold-stamped. 
enclosed. If I return the books within 5 days you will refund my money. 


My remittance for $6.00 is 


(] Send me the FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY. 
you nothing. 


I will pay $7.50 when you bill me. I may return the books within 5 days and owe 
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The $s in Inventions 


ROTECTION for _  Storekeepers. 

Among the many methods which 
have been developed in recent years to 
foil the bandit who invades stores and 
offices, perhaps the most interesting is 
that of putting all important funds where 
no one, not even the proprietor, can 
touch them. 

This type of protection, already in use 
by certain large companies, has recently 
been made available for smaller stores 
and offices. The money chest is placed 
in full view of all strangers, and the 
moment any cash is received over and 
above the amount necessary to be kept 
for making change, it is dropped through 
a slot into the chest. But let the bandit 
or burglar try to get the money out, and 
he will find that it is a steel encased con- 
crete block which he can neither open 
nor remove. 

When it is time for the money to be 
removed and transferred to the bank, 
special control keys are used. What 
strikes me as in the meantime the most 
important advantage of this method is 
that it completely frees all employees 
from personal risks, for funds are never 
in their possession for more than a mo- 
ment or under their control. 


EW Electrical Devices. The busy 

executive who wants to do some- 
thing besides stare at the scenery or 
drive from the back seat when he is 
riding in his automobile now has an op- 
portunity to use his riding hours for dic- 
tating letters or instructions or plans, 
even if he cannot have a stenographer 
at his side. 

The new idea is to have a dictating 
machine in the car. What makes this 
possible is a recently developed conver- 
tor by means of which current can be 
taken from the car’s battery as readily 
as from a wall plug in the office. Inci- 
dentally, this same device also makes it 
possible to use an ordinary home radio 
operated on alternating current, in the 


Protection Against Holdups— 
New Electrical Devices— 


“Electric Eye” Simplified 
By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


automobile; or, for that matter, any 
other AC device with a rating of not 
greater than 80 watts. Portable loud 
speaking systems, for speech making or 
specialty advertising, can be used in au- 
tomobiles in the same way. 


PERPETUAL Fuse. Another inter- 

esting new electrical item—in fact, 
one so new that it is not yet on the mar- 
ket—is a fuse plug which is renewable 
an indefinite number of times without 
replacement. If a current is. overloaded 
and the fuse “blows” you simply take 
it out, shake it vertically, and put it 
back. In one recent test, a single fuse 
was blown and renewed a hundred times 
in this simple fashion. . . . Either domes- 
tic or heavy voltage industrial fuses can 
be built in this fashion. 

A closely related development is an 
appliance plug made according to the 
same principles. When fuses of the 
present type are used, a single house- 
hold or office appliance is sometimes 
the straw which for the moment at least 
—usually an inconvenient moment at 
that—breaks the camel. In other words, 
its puts an entire circuit out of com- 


mission, plunging several rooms, per- 
haps, into darkness. 
The new type of plug cuts the 


circuit at the source of trouble, without 
putting other appliances, lights, or ma- 
chines out of commission. And when 
the trouble has been found and cor- 
rected all that is necessary is to remove 
the plug, shake it vertically, and put it 
back. 


66 LECTRIC EYE” Simplified. While 
we are on the subject of handy 
developments in electricity: another 


Auto Merger Rumors Will 


UMORS of mergers are beginning 
Re feature the news of the automo- 

bile industry, and if history means 
anything there will be a lot more talk 
before gossip subsides. Whenever go- 
ing becomes hard for car makers, ob- 
servers look for consolidations as a 
means of easing the load. 

When the purpose of merger is con- 
sidered carefully, the likelihood of such 
groupings becomes less apparent. No 
manufacturer wants additional plant fa- 
cilities, even if they can be had for a 
song. Productive equipment is over-ex- 
panded now. Strong concerns have little 
to gain from buying companies with es- 
tablished reputations unless financial 
strength goes with it. At the moment 
leaders are much more interested in re- 
taining their identity and keeping pro- 
duction lines active than in pushing 


But There Is LIittle Ground 
for Consolidations — Auto- 
matic Clutch Control to 
Feature Market 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 


products which are not meeting with 
good public acceptance. 

The most likely type of consolidation is 
the banding together of weak concerns 
seeking strength in numbers. The ma- 
jority of mergers in the past have been 
of this character and the resultant gain 
in size has not offset the weakness of the 
individual units. The manufacturing skill 
and merchandising technique required to 
win commercial success for the individual 
is no less essential to the group pro- 
ducer. 


new convenience is a_ simplified and 
condensed photo electric cell outfit—in 
popular language, an “electric eye”—that 
can be used for a multitude of things. 
Counting the persons who enter a room, 
for instance; or the number of packages 
going past on a conveyor line; or for a 
burglar alarm; or for detecting exces- 
sive chimney smoke. The light unit it- 
self is only a little more than five inches 
square and eight inches high, and the 
unit which contains the photo electric 
cell with the vacuum tube and other 
mechanisms which cause an electric cir- 
cuit to open or close in response to the 
beam of light, is only about seven inches 
in each diameter. 

If a 15 candle power bulb is used, the 
photo electric cell will respond anywhere 
within a range of 25 feet. With a 50 
candle power bulb, the distance is 35 
feet. 


OLFING With Zinc. This Summer 
a number of golfers have for the 
first time been using a golf club which 
seemed in all respects like any other 
club of similar design, but cost less. 
The head of this new club was die-cast 
from zinc instead of being wrought 
from iron. That is to say, a glowing 
hot molten zinc alloy was forced under 
pressure into a die of the proper shape. 
. .. There are five times as many zinc 
castings in the new Ford car as there 
were in the old. All the inside hard- 
ware is die-cast zinc, the carburetors, 
the fuel pump, the radiator cap and 
ornament, the speedometer assembly. 
Lock makers and clock makers 
have also been making increasing use 
of zinc. 





Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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Not Down 


HE WHY of Mergers. Within the 

past ten years successful mergers 
have been those where companies were 
acquired solely to round out lines to 
cover all price classes. There have been 
no groupings for mere size alone 
which have lasted and this is pretty true 
for the industry since its inception. The 
rise of General Motors and Chrysler 
are not typical. The huge United States 
Motor Corp. flopped in 1912 after two 
years of life; Hare’s Motors succumbed 
in 1922 after a two-year struggle. A 
few years later the National Motors 
Corp. was formed from a large number 
of companies, but passed out of sight 
quickly after announcing an ambitious 
program. Nothing came of the last wave 
of merger rumors in 1927; the industry 
held aloof from the orgy of fitting plants 
together in 1929 and the reasons for and 
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against consolidation remain unchanged 
in 1932. 


je TREND to Automatic Control. 
Simplification of driving control has 
been the basic purpose behind the vari- 
ous control devices—semi and full auto- 
matic—which have been developed with- 
in recent years. Mechanical free-wheel- 
ing was the first step, followed by a com- 
bination of a synchronized gear shift 
with free wheeling units which permitted 
shifting gears without declutching. Then 
came the automatic clutch control with 
free wheeling effect. This permitted 
starting, stopping and all shifts without 
operation of the clutch pedal. 

What we now have to look forward 
to will be a full automatic clutch control 
in which foot operation of the clutch is 
duplicated so that declutching does not 
take place every time the foot is re- 
moved from the throttle. Hand in hand 
with this might go an automatic control 
of gear shifting. The long studied prob- 
lem of controlling a car by a mechanism 
which depends on torque and speed may 
be considered as the final outcome, but 
some time will pass before this can be 
called standard equipment. 

In view of the basic nature of these in- 
ventions for control, it will not be sur- 
prising if some heated patent battles are 
staged. If such fights do materialize 
some delay in adoption by manufacturers 
may result. 


S DETROIT Thinks. The attitude 
-% toward Fall business is hopeful and 
little more. No producer seriously ex- 
pects much stepping up of demand. It 
is recognized that sentiment has im- 
proved and that some fundamentals may 
be better, but this is not interpreted as 
meaning an awakening of demand. 

It has been said that producers would 
give a fortune to know what the next six 
months holds in store, and there’s much 
truth in it. Such new models as have 
been launched, failed to set the world of 
buying on fire and the belief grows that 
it will take more than products alone 
to make sales. Purchasing power is at 
low ebb, or people won’t spend what they 
have, or both. Therefore, manufactur- 
ers await a restoration of buying power 
or the time when the public acquires 
enough confidence to utilize credit more 
heavily, as the only salvation. 


‘ALES Tell the Story. Perhaps much 
\7 will be made of the final figures of 
July production which were 111,139, mak- 
ing this the low point of the year to 
date, but it would be wiser to pin more 
faith on consumer sales as they were in 
the latter part of August and the early 
part of this month—climbing . slightly 
higher, it appears. 

Factories have a way of producing on 
very flexible schedules and the tempta- 
tion is to go it hard and then shut down, 
at least to try to operate efficiently when 
operating at all. For example, Ford is 
reported as planning to build heavily in 
September, October and November, to 
close down then for Winter inventory. 
his will make for larger production fig- 
ures and tell little about actual sales. It 
's what is sold that counts and this will 
bear close watching for a sign of a defi- 
nite upturn. 











FORBES 


announces 


the appointment of 


HARRY TIPPER 


as 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


Mr. Tipper’s work in advertising, sales 
and merchandising lines is so well known 
that we need hardly refer to it. His con- 
tributions to advertising and merchandis- 
ing practices are known wherever these im- 
portant phases of business are studied, 
while his books have been standards for 
years. 


Mr. Tipper has just completed seven 
years in the international business as Vice 
President and General Sales Manager of 
the General Motors Export Division, there- 
by adding a valuable world experience to 
the creative work in the domestic field. 


During a number of years in publishing 
Mr. Tipper was responsible for the develop- 
ment of “Automotive Industries” from its 
predecessor “The Automobile” and prior 
to that time contributed greatly to the 
sounder and more scientific use of adver- 
tising in the organization and development 
of the advertising for The Texas Company. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Averages Reach Prophesied Objectives With Partial 
Profit-Taking and Protection Now in Order 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


S was suggested in our last review, 
A the technical position of the market, 

while temporarily weakened by 
rapid gains, has shown quick recuperative 
powers, and prices have continued their 
spectacular advances until the averages 
have just reached into the objective levels 
which we have forecast for several issues 
past at around 70 for the Times average 
of fifty stocks, as charted above, around 78 
for Dow-Jones and about 65 for Standard 
Statistics index of 90 issues. 

To the extent that the averages have 
finally reached these objectives, first proph- 
esied early in August, we are satisfied to 
allow at least moderate profit-taking, at 
least for the short-swing trader who is 
looking for quick profits rather than long 
ones. Even in the case of the investor who 
buys for the long-pull, we think the in- 
dividual portfolio might be appraised 
anew and profits taken in a small minority 
of the poorer placed issues which have en- 
joyed spectacular gains, merely on the 
theory that “no investor ever got poor 
taking profits.” 


ROM a somewhat broader standpoint, 

however, we emphasize the suggestion 
of taking only partial profits, because if we 
are truly in the first stages of a new bull 
market, as seems at least possible, then it 
would not be a new experience in cyclical 
history for the market to have only rest- 
ing periods, and no really serious reactions, 
for a whole year after the absolute lows 
were established. 

On such a basis the temptation to take 
quick profits must be balanced against the 
original theory in investment buying, which 
would be to hold long-swing commitments 
until fundamentals again signal the near- 
ing close of our next cycle of business 
prosperity, which period must, of necessity, 
be a good way off. 


The objectives which the writer has 
prophesied for this initial recovery were set 
at the points where the advance would 
logically meet the greatest amount of 
technical resistance but there is nothing 
particularly holy or infallible about re- 
sistance levels. Strong buying can push 
prices through such levels in a short time 
and their principal value is in providing 
an important test for any sharp price 
movement. 


W E would anticipate such a test, there- 
fore, over the next few weeks. The 
current market is still displaying remark- 
able power on the advancing trend but that 
trend is certainly less regular and less con- 
vincing at the current levels than during 
its early weeks. While keeping an open 
mind, therefore, on the possibilities that 
these resistance levels will stem the ad- 
vance, we cannot see any definite weakness 
in the market at this time and personally 
we should anticipate some further churn- 
ing about at this stage, with perhaps a 
side-wise movement suggestive of Septem- 
ber exactly four years ago, rather than an 
early or precipitate reaction. 

As previously stated, we think some 
moderate profit-taking is quite logical at 
this stage, but we would not cast over- 
board the bulk of holdings simply because 
handsome profits are available. 


E continue to feel that the stop-loss 

order, at strong support levels, is the 
best instrument for protecting long posi- 
tions at this time. For the trader, we 
should hold the bulk of commitments so 
long as the lows of August 31st remain 
unbroken. For the long-swing investor we 
should continue to view the lows of August 
13th as the critical support points for 
longer-term holdings. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary, of this regular article, will 
be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street Pointers 


NALYSIS BY GROUPS or by clas- 

sification of industry has _ not 
changed a great deal in the past month 
or two, despite rather spectacular gains 
all through the security markets. In 
many cases it appears that the advances 
have been too rapid, but if business is 
going to pick up, then the recent recov- 
eries in individual groups have been no 
greater than justified. 

With the reservation that some sec- 
ondary reaction, or at least hesitation, 
would not be out of order in the mean- 
time, our favorite groups for the long 
pull continue to include the motors, rails, 
steels and commodity classifications. 

To these might be added the utility 
group, due largely to the better funda- 
mental position, the almost necessitous 
type of this business, and the fact that 
from now on through the Winter months 
the seasonal trend in power consumption 
will be definitely higher. 

From a seasonal standpoint, the de- 
partment store classification may also be 
given an improved rating. The Summer 
period of low sales is past, and from 
now on through the holiday season de- 
partment store business should enjoy at 
least its usual and large seasonal incre- 
ment. 


TI.,HE OILS. The writer has been 

favorable toward the oil group for 
many months past, and this classification 
has amply justified our previous recom- 
mendations. There are, as yet, no very 
definite indications that the improvement 
in oil conditions has been checked, but 
it is our personal feeling that profits in 
this group might now be taken at least 
partially, and the proceeds switched to 
some of the other groups mentioned 
above, whose seasonal recovery is just 
beginning, in contrast with the usual de- 
cline in the petroleum business during 
the Winter months. 

Our recommendation, however, is for 
only partial acceptance of profits, since 
the entire year of 1932 will probably be 
a better one for the oil companies than 
for any other individual group, and re- 
newed advances would be justified be- 
fore 1932 annual reports begin to come 
out next year. 


HE MOTOR CLASSIFICATION 

continues to be one of the long- 
swing pets of the writer. It must be 
admitted that thus far actual motor pro- 
duction statistics have given no definite 
indications of an upturn, and also that 
the seasonal trend for the automobile 
group will not meet its new flood tide 
until after the turn of the year. 

We do feel, however, that better senti- 
ment will be reflected sooner in the 
motor industry than in most other types 
of business and that profits for the final 
quarter of this year may easily reflect 
such an improvement. We also hold to 
the view that the consumer deficit in au- 
tomobile buying has been built up more 





rapidly and to larger totals in the auto- 
mobile field than in practically any other 
industrial line, and we continue to favor 
this group for the long-term. 

A list of our more favored possibilities 
in this classification would include Gen- 
eral Motors, Chrysler, Hudson, Stude- 
baker, Willys-Overland, Packard, Hupp 
and possibly Auburn. 


WO LOW-CAPITAL FAVORITES 

which might be mentioned in great- 
er detail than the listing of last issue, 
include McKeesport Tin Plate and R. H. 
Macy. Both of these stocks are repre- 
sented by strong companies and both of 
them have sufficiently low capitalizations 
so that increased profits resulting from 
business recovery could force even more 
spectacular advances than have already 
occurred. 

R. H. Macy is one of the foremost 
department store companies, and espe- 
cially in its New York store it has built 
up a strong clientele by popular-priced 
merchandising during the depression. 
Capitalization consists only of about 1,- 
500,000 shares of no par common stock, 
on which earnings amounted to $3.44 per 
share last year, compared with nearly $7 
per share in 1929. 

This stock has already advanced to 
around 45 from a low under 20 in early 
July. The stock is, therefore, specula- 
tive after its rapid advance, but it still 
has further possibilities before the rush 
of Christmas trade, if available on fair 
reactions. 


Agteeerees TIN PLATE is a 
comparatively small concern, but it 
has no funded debt and sole capitaliza- 
tion consists of only 300,000 shares of no 
par capital stock on which earnings were 
$6.50 per share in 1931, compared with 
$8.34 per share in 1930. Although the 
company cannot rank in size with either 
American or Continental Can, it does a 
good share of this type of business, 
under good management and good finar- 
cial position, with a book value of about 
$50 per share for the stock. 

In this case, also, a considerable ad- 
vance has already taken place from the 
lows of the year, but moderate commit- 
ments would seem justified in periods of 
reaction. 


|B pang MEETINGS coming in 
the near future are not so im- 
portant as during previous periods of 
the past Summer, but the mere psycho- 
logical effect of better general and pop- 
ular sentiment is enough to suggest that 
the news from such meetings will be bet- 
ter than might have been expected a 
month or two ago. 

Macy, Otis Elevator and Pullman are 
scheduled for around September 14th, 
General Electric and Corn Products for 
about the 23d, and Allied Chemical, 
American Can and Hershey Chocolate 
for September 27th. 











Pensions for 
Employees 


You construct a plan to meet 
the needs of your group. Each 
employee puts in a little every 
month. Your firm adds a rea- 
sonable portion. The Pruden- 
tial administers the funds. 


RESULT:—Y our own plan, plus 
the strongest possible financial 
backing. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Edward D. Duffield, President 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
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The Ithaca Gas Light Company 
was incorporated in 1852 and 
served 28 customers. Now, as the 
New York State Electric & Gas 
Corporation, it serves 167,100. 


First Mortgage Bonds, due 1980, 
of the Corporation, yielding 
over 5%, are recommended to 
conservative investors. 


Net earnings, before deprecia- 
tion, are 3.69 times annual inter- 
est charges, and after deprecia- 
tion 3.27 times. 


General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 
61 Broadway New York City 


Please send me Circular J 39 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1932 Div. Long Term Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 
Shares Value 1931 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 


841 $41 $4.54 $1.48, 6 \ir Reduction 502 223- 22; *20-"31* 62%4- 30% 8.1 
4,153 21 Nil Alleghany Corp is S7- 1 729-31 3%- 03% pk 
2,402 90 6.74 Allied Chemical 355- 64; ’24-’31 8714- 42% 74 
1,312 k 0.96 Nil, Allis Chalmers sz 200- 10; ’20-’31* 13%- 4 ae 
2,474 5.11 American Can 5 158- 39; ’27-’31 737%%- 29% 94 
600 Nile Nile Amer. Car & Foundry 2 116- 4; ’25-'31 15%- 3% nee 
1,656 Nilk Ni Amer. & Foreign Power....  .. 199- 6; ’25-31 147%- 2 
1,061 Nil American International oe 1i5s0- 5; "22-31 10%- 2% 
768 Nil Nil, Amer. Locomotive 3 145- 5; 23-31 15%4- 3% 
10,155 0.03 American Radiator - 55- 5; ’29-'31 10%- 3% 

1,672 Nil Nil, Amer. Rolling Mill ne 144- 7; ’29-’31 16%- 3 
1,830 Nil Amer. Smelting & Refin....  .. 293- 17; °22-31* 24 - 5% 
450 3.17 Amer. Sugar Refining 96- 34; ’22-’31 39%4- 13 
18,658 9.05 Amer. Tel. & Tel 310-112; °22-31 13734- 70% 
3,077 9.07 American Tobacco “B” Z 235- 64; ’24-’31* 8934- 44 

400 Nil Nil, 6 Amer. Woolen ee 166- 2; 20-31 834- 1% 
8,677 5 Nil Anaconda Copper PD 175- 9; '24-31* 144%- 3 
2,000 25 Nil? Armour of Ill. “A” ee 27- ss As Be 2%- 0% 

589 2.02» Ni Assoc. Dry Goods.......... us 76- 5; ’25-31 103%- 3 
2,422 6.97 Nil, Atchison, Topeka & S. FF... .. 298- 79; ’24-’31 94 - 17% 

825 2 2.44 Nil, Atlantic Coast Line ry: 268- - 122.31 41Y4- 9% 
2,697 ().19 18, Atlantic Refining 154- - "23-01" 20 - 8% 

203 17.64? Ni Auburn Automobile r 514- ; ’28-’31 15134- 2834 


843 Nil Jil? Baldwin Locomotive ee 67- ; 720-31 Zz =- 2 
2,563 0.56 i Baltimore & Ohio <5 145- 14: ’23-’31 21%- 3% 
2,258 Nil Ni 3arnsdall * 56- 4; ’22-’31 634- 3% 

4.75 ; 3eechnut Packing : 101- ; °23-31 291% 
0.74 i Bendix Aviation re ; ’29-731 4 
Nil Nil, Bethlehem Steel » "23-31 2 74% 
3.66 3orden Company 2 25-31 ; 20 
8.098 7.158 Brook.-Manhattan Transit... .. 23-31 : 11% 
7.64 3.68, 6 Brook. Union Gas......... 5 ; °24-31 I4- 46 
0.82 Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.80 > °25-"31* : 6% 


0.09: Vi California Packing ef > 726-31 
3.34 Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 1.20 ; °26-’31 
Nil Case, J. I os . ee ok 
Nil Cerro de Pasco pe ; °20-’31 
3.60 ./0, Chesapeake Corp 2 - "2/- 31 
3.47 14, Chesapeake & Ohio 2.50 » *22>'3i* 
0.48 Nil, Chrysler Corp 1 ; 25-31 
11.82 5.09, 6 Coca-Cola 8a - *22-a1" 
Nil Nil, 6 Colorado Fuel & Iron ~ ; ’20-31* 
1.42 1.098 Columbia Gas & Elec Ir = 726-'31* 
1.80 0.40, 6 Commercial Credit oA 8; ’25-’31 
0.40 0.288 Commonwealth & Southern .. ; °29-731 
4.94 Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 2 2a- ol 
Nil Consolidated Oil ee * "Ze-o1" 
327 3.059 Continental Can > 20-31 
Nil Nil. 6 Continental Oil (Del.)..... oe o "24~" 51 
3.54 1.30, Corn Prod. Refining....... : > °26-"31 
Nil Crucible Steel ie + "21.'31 
Nilk Cuban American Sugar....  .. : "Zi ol 
Nil Nil, Curtiss-Wright os 2 *BO231 


Nilé Davison Chemical eS > °20-’31* 

i Delaware & Hudson « *20-'31 

Del., Lack., & Western.... .. . "Ze ol 

i ; ; Diamond Match 255- ; °19-31* 
3,502 5.55 19, Drug. Inc. 126- 42; °28-731 i 23 
10.938 35 01, 6 503- 50- *22-’31* : 22 


2,256 Eastman Kodak 265- 70; ’22-31 354 
894 06, Elec. Auto-Lite 174- 20; ’28-’31 32: 8% 

3,316 : Ss Electric Power & Light....  .. 104. 9: °25-31 : 2% 

1,511 Z Ni ane 94- 5; ’23-’31 2 


391 R Nilé General Asphalt 97- 9; ’20-'31 Z- AY, 
28,846 tk 27, General Electric 403- 22; ’26-’31* ag- 8Y 
5,276 3: 50, 6 General Foods ............ 137- 28: °26-’31* IZ- 195% 
43,500 i .24, General Motors............ 2ee- 21: *25-31" 2 75% 

324 ae 46, General Railwav Signal.... 153- 21; ’25-31 Se- 6% 
2,000 : 25. Gillette Safety Razor 143- 9; °27-31 103% 

1,799 a Gold Dust ; 82- 14; ’28-31 84 
1,167 Ni Nil, 6 m Goodrich, B. F ips 109- 3; °20-'31 2% 

1,437 Nil Nil, 6 m  Goodvear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 13; 27-31 29: 54 2 
1,738 Ni Nil, 6 m’ Graham-Paige Motors ..... vise 6l- 2: 25-3) | 3 


2'490 Nil. 6m Great Northern Pfd e 155- 15: ’27-’31 5. 54 9 
4 


198 116 Vi Nil, 6 m Gulf States Steel a. 26- 5 125-31 4- 2% 10 

*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 3. (e) Year ended 
April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (i) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (np) Year ended November 30 
(q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
8% in common stock. 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1932 Div. Long Term Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1931 in=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 707 —s Nil $8.73 $2.88, 6 m Hershey Chocolate......... $6 144- 26; '27-’31 83 - 43% 67 9.0 
‘Id 100 400 $112 3.44 0.97,6 m Hudson & Manhattan....... 3.50 74- 20; °24-'31 3034- 8 20 17.5 
: No 1,546 28 Nil Nil, 6m Hudson Motor ............ Re 140- 7; ’22-31 113%4- 2% 8 ins 
3.1 100 350 112 i | rn Te ee ee Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 62- 4; 22-31 1454- 2% 5 es 
-s No 661 40 11.49 5.04, 6 m_ Int. Business Machines.... 6u 255- 83; '24-’31 117 - 52% 105 10.8 
fA No 4,409 59 ee ei eS ee 1.20 395- 22; ’20-’31* 34%- 103% 30 40 
ie No 14,584 10 0.22 Nil, 6 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada...... Be 73- 7; °28-’31 11%- 3% 10 sis 
).4 No 6,400 45 1.20 OF Sam Tat Tel @ Vel... ccc. ccc se Di-- 7; *23-"31 13%- 25% 12 
No 1,182 10 1.54% 0.05, 9m Kelvinator Corp........... sas 91- 5; ’26-’31 103g- 234 6 = 
No 9,340 29 Oe 8 = “Sites Kennecott Copper ......... - 156- 10; ’20-'31 17%4- 4% 16 - 
15 5,518 15 GG? vo -pargeeere ES ] 92- 15; ’26-31 19 - 6% 12 8.5 
No 1,813 28 1.46 0.74,6 m Kroger Grocery........... 1 145- 12; °24-'31* 18%- 10 16 6.2 
ce 25 = 2,377 36 So ee Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 128- 40; '24-’31 627%- 34% 60 8.6 
9 No 1,418 38 7.43) re eg ee Ge | 3 96- 14; '23-’31 361%4- 13% 33 9.1 
By 25 5.48 42 3.14 1.21,6 m  Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 178- 30; 24-'31*  363%- 16% 30 67 
PO No 1,909 23 As | i oe Lorillard Tobacco ......... 1.20 47- 10; ’24-’31 173%%- 9 17 7.0 
No 300 55 6.51 2.23, 6 m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 104- 38; ’28-’31 62%- 28 50 8.0 
No 788 63 Nil Nil Gm Mack Truck:.::............ 1 242- 12; ’20-’31 231%4- 10 20 5.0 
No 1,438 44 4.81 3.63 ED a : rn 2u 382- 50; °25-31* 60%4- 17 48 92 
No 1,858 39 Nil Nil, 6 m Mid-Continent Pet......... 2 62- 5; '20-’31 712Z- 334 7 
ce 100 828 93 Nil Nil, 6m Missouri Paciiic.............. ie 101- 6; ’22-’31 ll - &% 8 
v No 4,514 23 Nil Nil, 6 m Montgomery Ward........ fs 400- 6; °26-'31* 133%4- 3% 12 
No 2,700 20 1.78° 020,62 Wash Motors. ..6....cc606s ass 1 119- 15; ’26-’31 19%- 8 15 6.8 
10 6,286 17 2.86 L.21, 6m National Biscuits... so: 2.80 237- 36; ’23-31* 467%- 20% 40 7.6 
‘i No 1,190 20 ().69 Nil,6 m Nat. Cash Register “A”... .. 149- 7; ’26-'31 15%- 6% 14 he 
aN No 6,255, 15 3.47 1.05,6m Nat. Dairy Products...... 2 134- 20; ’24-’31 313%- 143% 22 9.1 
‘ 100 310 «212 Say | Bedaie jE lee oS, UR ears 5 210- 63; ’20-’31* 92 - 45 80 6.3 
No 5,448 19 1.67 1.568 Nat. Power & Light....... | 72- 10; ’26-"31 20%- 6% 19 a2 
“6 100 4,993 153 0.49 Nil, 6 m New York Central......... os 257- 25; ’26-’31 3654-834 28 Ry 
100 1571 21 3.05 Nil, 3m N. Y.,N. Haven & Hartford .. 133- 14; ’24-31 315%4- 6 23 bt 
wy) 100 1,406 243 14.39 3.50,6 m Norfolk & Western........ 8 290-105; ’25-’31 135: = 57 110 73 
57 No 6,825 32 3.29 2.738 Norta Amercan:.....5...< 10r 187- 26: ’26-'31 4034- 1334 37 10.0 
- 25 6,236 28 2.79 1.09,6 m_ Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 137- 29; °23-'31* 37 - 16% 33 6.1 
1 No 15,000 4 Nil Ni: 6an Packard Motors.........3... 1 163- 4; ’22-’31* 54- 1% 4 eg 
; No 3,161 40) 2.01 Nil, 3m Paramount Publix......... at 154- 5; ’20-'31 1yY- 1% 7 
50 13,163 89 1.51 0.42,6m Pennsylvania R. R......... a 110- 16; ’22-’31 233%%- 6% 19 
1.8 100 450 129 Nil Nil, 6 m Pere Marquette............ . 260- 4; ’26-’31 18 - 1% 17 ae 
).2 No 5,503 30 3.85 1.85,6 m Public Service of N. J..... 3.20 138- 32; °27-’31 60 - 28 50 6.4 
57 No 3,820 81 0.61 Nil, 6 m Pullman, Incorporated..... 3 200- 15; ’21-’31 27 - 10% zo. 2d 
) 
aA No 13,131 Nil Nil Nil, 6 m Radio Corporation......... i 420- 5; °24-’31* 105@- 2% 9 
5] No 1,338 7 0.114 Nil, 3 m  Remington-Rand, Inc...... = S8- 2: ’27-31 TY%- 1 6 er 
10 =9,000 16 BON | ashuahetesa Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 32; °29-'31 40%- 26% 3h 8.3 
ee No 4,921 38 2.47 Nal 7 mm Sears Reebuck. ....00.0.5 = 198- 30; °27-'31 37K%- YK 24 
D6 25 31,745 28 a aa Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.80 48- 8; °24-’31 11lR%- 5% 10 8.0 
oe q 25 3,256 24 2.53 2.524 Southern Cal. Edison...... 2 92- 28; °27-’31 3234- 1534 27 7.4 
hu 100 3,724 176 1.92 Nil, 6m Southern Pacific........... = 158- 26; ’22-'31 375R- 6% 23 : 
e j 100 =1,298 179 Nil Nil, 6 m Southern Railway ......... : 165- 6; ’22-’31 1534- 2% 14 
).0 No 12,664 4 1.08 061,6m Standard Brands ...<:....... 1.20 89- 10; °26-'31 17%- 8% 15 7.4 
No 2,162 67 3.88 2.388 Standard Gas & Electric... 2 244- 25; °25-'31 344%4- 75% 25 8.0 
No 13,103 44 1.11 0.53, 6 m Standard Oil of California.. 2 82- 23: ’26-31 30%- 15% 28 7.1 
25 25,735 51 Se 6 8 oe Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 85- 26: '22-’31 3634- 19% 34 5.9 
’ 10 L273 16 Nil Nil, 6 m Stewart-Warner .......... =: 126- 5; ’20-31 7%- 1h 6 
7 3 ¥ No 1,905 38 0.21 Nil, 6 m Studebaker Corp.......... is, 08- 9; '24-’31 13%- 2% 8 ; 
me 7 25 9850 40 weer! a Texas Corporation ......... 1 75- 10; ’26-’31 173%%- 9% 17 5.9 
at No — 2,540 13 3:52 1.22, 6 m> Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 85- 20; ’26-’31 2634- 12 24 8.3 
8. 9 No 2,412 18 1.06 0.17,6 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 1 154- 16; °22-’31* 23 - 71% 17 5.9 
1 RR No 23,659 6 ee: a. ha, Transamerica ............. > 67- 2: '29-'31 6%- 2% é 
rs q No 675 31 1.79 Nil, 6 m  Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 0,50 182- 13; °23-"31* 23%4- 73% 20 25 
). 25 4386 38 0.70 0.34,6 m Union Oil of California.... 1 59- 11; ’24-’31 145%- 8 12 8.5 
No 2,223 213 9.93 206. 6m. Union Pacthe:.........06.. 6 298- 70: °24-’31 9414- 27% 77 78 
No 2,082 14 1.04 0.28, 6m United Aircraft & Transport .. 162- 10; ’29-’31.- 20%- 6% 18 cig 
No 14,520 31 0.76 0.23, 6 m United Corporation........ 0.40 76- 70; °29-31 13 - 3% 12 oe 
>() No 2,925 68 2.32 O51.G6m Unsted Prat... ... oc. cccs 2 159- 17; ’26-’31 323%%- 10% 28 7.1 
Cg No 23,254 13 1.46 1.418 United Gas Improvement... 1.20 60- 15; ’29-'31 213%4- 9% 21 10.0 
we) No 374s 81 Nil 0.09,6 m_  U. S. Industrial Alcohol... .. 244- 20; °22-'31 3434- 13% 32 
= 0) No 397 16 Nil Nal 6m. 0. S. Deal... casos. i S1-: 23 ‘27-31 6- 1% 5 Sy 
='f) 20 600 43 0.49 Nil,6m_ U.S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 300- 10; ’22-’31* 16%- 7% 14 143 
21) No 854 56 0.52 Nil,6m_ U.S. Realty & Improve... .. 120- 5; ’25-31 10 - 2 9 sae 
; No 1,464 16 Nil Nim, © me ©. S: BRE. hcc ccc sas ay 97- 4; ’22-'31 10%- 1% 9 
100 =8,703 =—-:199 Nil Bi oem 0. Ss BO es isis essa dates mi 262- 36; ’20-’31 525%- 21% 47 
100 -1,045 192 5.71 0.02,6 m Western Union............ ' 272- 38; '22-'31 50 - 12% 40... 
No 3,126 18 1.01 0.19,6 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 68- 11; ’27-’31 17%- 9% 16 6.2 
ee 0 2,586 81 Nil Nil, 6 m Westinghouse Electric ..... : 293- 22; ’22-'31 41%- 15% 39 aoe 
aH 10 9750 iv oot «| Cease. Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 234- 35; ’26-’31 455%- 22 39 6.4 
20 
lus “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 1. (e) Year ended 


Agril 30. Gx) Year ended Fear 2 00) Vane ended Annet &. GS Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 
fa) Before charges sal depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
“ce In common stock. 
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FORBES for 


Utility Preferred Stocks Showing 


High Yield and Safety 


By PAUL CLAY 








PON the gener- 

i | al principle that 
one’s investing 
should always be in 
harmony with our po- 
sition in both the busi- 
ness cycle and_ the 
financial cycle, we here 
suggest a selection of 
high grade public util- 
ity preferred stocks. 
Since the first week in 


The Preferred Utility Portfolio 





July, security prices 
have had one of the 
greatest advances, measured in percentages, 
which they ever enjoyed; and the appre- 
ciation has benefited good and poor securi- 
ties more or less alike. The more attrac- 
tive stocks and bonds have advanced be- 
cause they were selling quite too low; and 
many of the less attractive have advanced 
by virtue of pool operations or market 
sponsorship. 

Thus while both bonds and stocks are 
still quoted at very modest prices, taken 
in comparison with past records—one 
must be alittle more discriminating in his 
selection. Prices have recovered with far 
more rapidity than earnings; and the re- 
sult is that hundreds of issues are selling 
at prices which are higher in comparison 
with current earnings than were the peak 
prices of 1929 as compared with the earn- 
ings of that time. It is only a reasonable 
precaution, therefore, for the conservative 
investor to make his current choices from 
those securities which are fully protected 
by current earnings. 


N the present stock market, only a small 
minority of stocks conform to this safe, 
conservative requirement. However, the 
best public utility common stocks, such as 
we recommended some weeks ago, do con- 
form to this requirement; and so do the 
high grade public utility preferreds which 
we are herewith rec- 


preferred stocks are, doubtless, superior in 
safety of principal to a majority of the 
bond issues of other classes of corpora- 
tions; for only a small minority of bonds 
are fully secured by mortgages upon op- 
erating properties. Most of the bonds not 
so secured are in practice dependent upon 
earnings in spite of their seemingly im- 
pressive indentures; and but few bonds 
other than those of the highest grade are 
so abundantly protected by earnings as 
are these public utility preferred stocks. 

Furthermore, the public utility industry 
itself has shown remarkable power to with- 
stand this violent business depression. 
Public utility net earnings this year, in- 
cluding both light and power and telephone 
concerns, promise to be equivalent to about 
81.83 per cent. of the peak earnings of 
1929. How the other groups of cor- 
porations compare with this showing is 
indicated by the chart at the bottom of 
this page. Railway earnings, even in the 
event of an Autumn recovery which is 
fully up to the past seasonal average, will 
be equivalent to only about 24.63 per 
cent. of those of 1929; and the net earn- 
ings of industrial and manufacturing com- 
panies upon the same hypothesis, will not 
for the whole year 1932 exceed 11.63 per 
cent. of those of 1929. 


MERICAN Gas 

Divi- Recent Earned = & Electric pre- 

dend Frice Yield 1931 1929 ferred is very well 

Consolidated Gas N. Y...... $ 94%H—=s«s«S.31% = «$32.00 = $$ 31.36 ~_——=stortified. The amount 
Kansas City Power B........ 6 99% 605 — ge <S* 
West Penn Power........... 7 102 6.86 27.17 28.53 rad Pos ap an 
Long Island Lighting B...... 7 87 8.05 14.31 12.80 per share since 1929 
North American ............ 3 46 6.52 38.18 47.48 has been rather small. 
United Gas Improvement..... 5 96 5.21 49.30 64.22 The stock is pre- 
American Gas & Elec........ 6 91% 6.58 46.88 54.10 ferred as to both as- 
sets and dividends, the 

latter being cumulative 

from February Ist, 

peculiar circumstances, such public utility 1925. In case of liquidation it would be 


entitled to $100 per share and accrued divi- 
dends; and it is redeemable at $110 and 
accrued dividends. In 1931 it sold as high 
as 111% while in 1928 when the previous 
high record was made, the peak price was 
only 111. 

This concern is a holding company op- 
erating a diversified group of electric pow- 
er and light units in the Middle Atlantic 
and the Central States. These units serve 
about 1,300 communities having an aggre- 
gate population of 2,900,000. The num- 
ber of customers for electric current ex- 
ceeds 625,000; and the system embraces 
more than 6,100 miles of transmission lines. 
The growth of earnings has been steady 
and rapid and the company is very strong 
in net working capital From 1925 to 
1928, the earning power of the existing 
preferred stock more than doubled; and 
this investment is notable for its safety. 


bine preferred stock of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York has a pref- 
erence as to assets, and is cumulative as 
to dividends of $5 per share. In liquida- 
tion, it would be entitled to $100 per share 
and dividends; and it is callable at $105 
per share on any dividend date upon 30 
days’ notice. There are restrictions upon 
additional issues; and the company cannot 

create any stock having 

































































ommending. Their priority to this issue. 
earning power is such | PERCENTAGE RELATION Zo PROFITS of 1929 COMPARED WITH OTHER INDUSTRIES | Earnings per share 
as to place them in a - (1932 PARTLY ESTIMATED ) have shown a rapid in- 
class by themselves. It 100% crease since 1927 and 
seems not too much to 90 in the high record for 
say that they may, per- 80 —— the stock was made in 
haps, be entitled to the 70 1930 at $105.50 per 
very highest rank = share. 

among all the leading 60 = This system does al- 
groups of stock invest- 50 Bg most the entire gas, 
ments at the present 40 electric light and pow- 
time. We are here re- 30 er business of the Bor- 
ferring, naturally, to 20 oughs of Manhattan 
pure investments to be gl =|e ~~ mm a and Bronx and a large 
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ness of Brooklyn, to say nothing of the 
steam heating business of Manhattan. The 
total population served was more than 
6,500,000 in 1930. Even during the ex- 
treme depression of 1931, there was an in- 
crease in the number of active gas meters 
in service, and also in the number of 
electric meters in service. The sales of 
electric current showed a slight increase, 
and the sales of gas an insignificant de- 
crease, while sales of steam showed a 
large increase. This is one of the strong- 
est of all of the public utility companies 
and its preferred stock is an investment 
of remarkable stability. 


HE $6 cumulative first preferred 

stock, series “B”, of the Kansas City 
Power & Light Company is outstanding 
to the amount of only $4,015,000 and is 
very well protected. The former $7 pre- 
ferred stock was retired in 1928. This 
present stock is callable at $115 per share 
upon 60 days’ notice. In liquidation it 
would be entitled to $100 and dividends. 
Additional stock may be issued subject 
to restrictions. The high record price 
of the stock was 11534 in 1931. Even 
other public utility stocks of high grade 
have not generally shown such sta- 
bility of price as this one. 

The company was incorporated in July, 
1922; and its business showed rapid 
growth up to 1930, inclusive, and held 
very well during 1931. Indeed, the num- 
ber of meters in service made a slight 
increase in 1931, while the sales of elec- 
tricity did likewise and gross revenues 
showed only a slight decrease. Finan- 
cially the company is very strong and 
its met current assets were actually 
larger at the end of 1931 than they were 
at the end of 1929. Net operating reve- 
nues steadily increased from $4,258,611 
in 1926 to $6,046,574 in 1931. 


To © per cent. preferred stock of the 
North American Company is out- 
standing to the amount of $30,333,900. 
Its par value is $50 so that the 6 per cent. 
dividend means $3 per annum; and the 
$38.18 per share earned last year means 
76.36 per cent. The stock has priority 
as to dividends and assets and is entitled 
to cumulative payments at 6 per cent. 
per annum, but to nothing more. It is 
redeemable as a whole or in part at any 
time upon 30 days’ notice at $55 per 
share and accrued dividends. 

The earnings of this stock based up- 
on the number of shares outstanding at 
the end of each year, increased from 
$11.65 in 1921 to $47.48 in 1929, when 
the high record of earnings per share 
was made. But few public utility stocks 
could show a similar record. This con- 
cern is a holding company controlling 
a great variety of light and power and 
other public utility concerns. 

The number of its electric current cus- 
tomers at the end of 1930, was 1,067,303, 
as compared with 845,323 at the end of 
1925. There has been a very rapid in- 
crease in the number of customers, in 
the output of electric current, in the out- 
put of gas, and in the car miles of the 
inter-urban railway lines. The motor 
bus traffic has doubled in recent years. 


HE 5 per cent. preferred stock of 
the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany is outstanding to the amount of 
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Two years and 6 months ago A. W. Wetsel asked: 


“How LONG is ‘Long Pull’?” 


Those who 


received his answer 


benefited. 


Today a few more blunt questions are asked. 
Those who seek the answers should vastly benefit. 


Two years and six months 
ago, in this publication A. W. 
Wetsel asked the question 
“How long is ‘Long Pull’?” 
At that time many, perhaps 
the majority of investors be- 
lieved in the policy of “Buy 
outright and hold for the Long 
Pull.” Mr. Wetsel revealed 
the dangers lurking in that 
policy — pointed out the utter 
impracticability of making 
long term predictions and the 
fact that followers of such a 
policy would be certain to miss 
many fortune - making oppor- 
tunities in a declining market. 
Those who followed his advice 
vastly benefited. 


The Problem Today 


Now the problem confront- 
ing many people is how to pro- 
tect their remaining capital 
and supplement their shrunken 
incomes. 

And so today these blunt 


questions are in order: 

“Are you still following the 
same principles you applied in 
1929? 

“If so, do you not realize 
that it was these principles, not 
the bear market, which caused 
your losses? 

“Tf you are still following 
policies which caused losses 
can you depend on them to 
PROTECT your present capi- 
tal against further loss; do you 
expect these policies to increase 
your income, to say nothing of 
recouping your losses and forg- 
ing on to new gains?” 
Nore: On October 22, 1931, 

Mr. A. W. Wetsel and essential 


The Answer 


Yet all these things are pos- 
sible. But you must substi- 
tute new, SOUND methods 
for those which have failed 
you. Fallacies and half truths 
about investment are the real 
causes of loss—NOT bear mar- 
kets. And sound principles and 
practices PROTECT your cap- 
ital and accelerate its growth 
—NOT bull markets. 


These facts are proven and 
clearly illustrated — many of 
the fallacies which misguide 
investors are exposed in the 
clear light of experience and 
reason — in a valuable article 
by a member of the staff of the 
A.W. Wetsel Advisory Service. 


Methods That Protect and 
Produce Results 


This article shows that you 
need not wait to enjoy the 
benefits of correct investment 
management — it shows why 
you need not fear further 
market declines or even pos- 
sible failures on the part of 
corporations—but on the con- 
trary how you can put these 
methods to work for your pro- 
tection and gain—at once. 


Fill in the blank below and 
we will send you “How to pro- 
tect your capital and accelerate 
its growth—through trading” 
without obligation. 


p--— 


members of his staf resigned | A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service 


with the Wetsel Market Bureau, 
Inc., and established a new or- 
ganization which has afforded 
investors the continuation of Mr. 

Wetsel’s investment and trad- | 
ing services. The A. W. Wetsel 


from and severed all connections | 


1540 Chrysler Building 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me, without obligation, article by E. B. Har- 
mon, “How to protect your capital and accelerate 
its growth—through trading.” 


Advisory Service is an organiza- | N 

: 7 : Re One ee ERECT eT eee eet AERTS ant 
tion standing for independent 

investment counsel and has no 

connection with any other or- | ors dicks nk Ronee ee apeeenaEe F.-2 
ganization whatever. 














Down to the sea 


Treat yourself to some relaxation 
now ... while the shore is at its 
best. Enjoy the pleasant serenity 
of the ocean, warm from the sum- 
mer sun. Lie on the beach. Bathe 
in the perfect sea. Play golf with 
the tang of the sea in your nostrils. 


Come back to the hotel for com- 
plete and satisfying meals. A pleas- 
ant evening in the lounge and con- 
cert rooms. ... And a night of deep 
and healthful sleep. 


Right in the hotels there are 
game rooms. Ocean decks. An un- 
usual library. .Squash courts. A 
full-fledged conditioning course that 
includes health baths and nude sun 
bathing. . . . Whichever way you 
like your relaxation, we are pre- 
pared for you. And we’ve a pleas- 
ant and congenial atmosphere, lots 
of comfort, to serve as a perfect 
background for recreation. Write 
for information. Rates are lower 
than they have been in years. 


American and European Plans 
CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 














The North American 
Company 


QUARTERLY 
DIVIDENDS 








No. 114 on Common Stock of 24% inCom- 
mon Stock (at the rate of 1/40th of one share 
for each share held): and 


No. 45 on Preferred Stock of 144% incash (at 
the rate of 75 cents per share) 


Will be paid on October 1, 1932 to respective 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on September 6, 1932. 


Robert Sealy, Treasurer 














Electric Power & Light Corporation 
Preferred Stock Dividends 

The regular quarterly dividends of $1.75 per 
share on the $7 Preferred Stock and $1.50 
per share on the $6 Preferred Stock of Elec- 
tric Power & Light Corporation have been 
declared for payment October 1, 1932, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
September 6, 1932. 


A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 





Please Mention Forses 
When Writing to 


Advertisers 


| to 83. 





| of $17,912,300. 











765,216 no par shares, which were car- 
ried on the 1931 balance sheet at $75,146,- 
600. The stock has a preference over 
the common as to assets and dividends 
and is entitled to cumulative dividends 
of $5 per share. Upon liquidation, it 
is entitled to $100 per share and accrued 
dividends. It is redeemable in whole or 
in part on 30 days’ notice at $110 and 
accrued dividends. Its highest prices 
were 104% in 1930 and 106 in 1931. 

The company now serves a population 
estimated at more than 5,500,000; and 
the communities served are largely in 
Southeastern Pennsylvania and adjoining 


sections of Northern Delaware and 
Northeastern Maryland. Through a 
subsidiary the company operates under 


lease the municipally owned Philadelphia 
Gas Works. 

In 1928, the company secured control 
of the Philadelphia Electric Company ; 
and since then its principal earnings have 
been from electric rather than from gas 
properties. Sales of electric current in 
1931 were only a shade below those of 
1930 in spite of the depression, and gas 
sales, excluding the Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company, actually showed an in- 
crease. 


HE Long Island Lighting Company 

6 per cent. cumulative preferred stock 
Series “B” is outstanding to the amount 
It has equal preference 
with the 7 per cent. Series “A” as to as- 
sets and dividends. It is callable as a 
whole or in part after three years from 
the date of issue at $110 on any dividend 
date upon 30 days’ notice. The original 
offerings were made at various times from 
March, 1927 to June, 1931. The high 
record price was made in 1928 at 109; 
and the range in 1931 was from 107% 
The number of electric meters 
in service has increased steadily and con- 
tinued to do so even in the depression 
year 1931. Net earnings also have in- 
creased every year for a long series of 
years, and the stock would, doubtless, 
sell still higher but for the fact that dur- 
ing the past four years the balance sheets 
have shown an excess of current liabili- 
ties over current assets. 


HE West Penn Power Company is 

a part of the American Water Works 
& Electric System; and the 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock is. outstanding 
to the amount of $12,707,700. It has 
equal preference as to assets and divi- 
dends with the 6 per cent. preferred; 
and it is callable on any dividend date 
at 115 on six months’ notice. It has no 
voting power except in case of failure 
to pay a quarterly dividend. The num- 
ber of power consumers has steadily in- 
creased from 107,904 in 1926 to 169,062 
in 1931, and a gain was made even in 
the latter year. Net earnings have in- 
creased every year for a series of years 
including 1931, with the single exception 
of 1930. This stock made its highest 
price in 1931 at 120. 

Under the present circumstances where 
so many stocks and junior bonds are 
selling at extraordinarily high multiples 
of earnings, it is gratifying to be able 
to find a group like this which shows a 
good yield and a satisfactory degree of 
safety. 


A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Long Distance 


Aiter assuring themselves that they had 
secured competent help, a prominent De- 
troit family moved to their country home 
in Maine. 

When dinner was being served on the 
second night after their arrival, the col- 
ored maid answered the telephone and 
the mistress overheard her say: “Yes, 
stih’....."Yes, suh”....“I¢ sure am,” and 
hang up. <A few minutes later the tele- 
phone rang again and the maid answered 
in exactly the same manner. Finally, the 
mistress being rather puzzled called the 
maid and asked her if any one was wanted 
on the telephone, to which she replied, 
“No, mum, it was just one of those fresh 
country folk calling up. He says: ‘Is dat 
No. 8113?’ I says, ‘Yes, suh.’ He says: 
‘Is Mr. Jones dere?’ I says: ‘Yes, suh,’ 
and then he says ‘Long distance from De- 
troit,, and I says ‘It sure am’ and hang 
up on him.”—$5 prize to S. Cuthbert, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Getting Even 


A guest at Bishop’s Waffle House in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, ordered a cup of cof- 
fee. When he was presented with the 
bill for ten cents he all but hit the ceil- 
ing. The manager was called. 

“That’s our price and you'll 
pay it,” the manager told him. 

“All right, I'll pay it but you'll pay for 
it, too.” And with this threat the dis- 
gruntled guest paid his bill and departed. 

Two weeks later the manager of 
Bishop’s received a wire from California, 
collect. He paid for it, of course, and up- 
on opening it read: 

“Coffee in California fine—only a 
nickel.”—Prize of Fores book to F. L. 
Rheam, Tulsa, Okla. 


have to 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story and 
presents a Forbes book for each story 
used, 








Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 

Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
124 Fifth Avenue New York City 




















